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| the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SUBMIT to the consideration ot 


Mr. Faber and your readers, my 
reasons for rejecting the application 
of Daniel’s symbolic al little horn of the 
he-gout (che ap. vill. 9.) to the spirit: t 
empare ot Mohamme d, and for ad- 
hering to the Po age tation of those 

writers who apply this symbol to 
the Roman power. 

This little horn does not come up 
fer the fall of the four horns, which 
arose in the kingdom otf Alexander ; 
nor is there the least imtimation 
‘ven, that previous to the appear- 
ance of the little horn the tour horns 
were broken. Qn the contrary, the 
‘ttle horn comes out of one of the 
uur pre-existing horns; and the 
angel, who interprets the symbols, 
leclares explicitly, that the power 
which this little horn pretigures shall 
stand up in the latter time (or az the 
en) of their kingdoms. 

As Mr, Faber’s application of this 
Winbol to Mohammedism, which 
arose more than six centuries after 
the fall of the last of the Macedo- 
xian kingdoms, is quite opposed to 
ihe sense of our authorised transla- 

, he endeavours to remove this 

cesediiate ‘al objection by a criti- 
cin upon the Hebrew word whic m 
our version is rendered latter end®, 
But i this criticism he takes no no- 
ce of the meaning of the particle 
Which is prefixed to that word. Be- 
ig unacquainted with the Hebrew, 
ur its sister dialect the Arabic, I 
Camnot meet Mr. Faber on this 
ground ; and it ray be thought to 
savour of presuuption it | make any 


* Dissert. vel. 1. p. 28, note. 
ree ae 
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remark upon the subject: but as I re- 
cognise in the Hebrew word Ans, 
with the prefixed particle 2, the 
plirase — beakheret (of Arabic 


original), which is common in some 
of the dialects of the east, I shall just 
take the liberty of stating, that I 
think it may, with the strictest pro- 
priety, be rendered a¢, or in the end, 
bat by no means after the end*. 
Now the English phrase at the end, 
suggests to onr minds the moment or 
period of time which immediately 
or nearly coimcides with the end ; 
and not a point of time removed 


from the end by a long interval. "To 


illustrate this: the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty of i ing ind expired at the 
Norman conquest, in A. D. 1060; 
and the union of the crowns of Ene- 
land and Scotland, in the person of 
James the First, happened in A. D. 
i003. ‘Therefore, to use the very 
words of Mr. Faber, in the criticism 
above mentioned, the union of the 
crowns happened ‘ some time after” 
the Anglo- Saxons “ ceased to reign: +. 

Yet IT ask Mr, Faber, whether it 
could with anv degree of propriety 
be said, that the union of the crowns 


I would not have ventured on this re 
mark, unless | had been supported by th: 
vpinion of a learned friend, whem IT con 
suited on it. 

4 Mr. Faber, inthe note above referred 
, pi ar pura tscs ihe expression "” th ine end 
of their kingdom” (which he admits to be 
the proper rendering), by the following 


e e e ? 

words: viz. ** some tane or other after they 
shail have ceased to reizn, Surely This Ls 
not. legitimate :,itis as if Mr, Faber were 


to say, that the phrase ‘ a? the end,® is 


- 


synonimous with ‘* some time or other efter 
the end,” 
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happened ai the end of the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdom ? —I am pei aded 
that, were such language 
respect to the chronology of these 
two events, the absurdity of it + Vaan 
be seen at once. How then can it 
be suid that the Mohaininedan em- 
pire, Which was not ze ex/s‘ence till 
the year of our Lord 622 (the date 
of the Hegirah), arose at the end 
of the Macedonian kingdoms, the 
last of which (Egypt) was anni- 
htlated by Cesar, in the year betore 
Christ 30? I cannot theretore re- 
ceive that interpretation of the litle 
horn of the he-goat, which applies 
this symbol ta a pewer that arose 
more than six centuries after the end 
of the Macedonian kingdoms. 

My next objection to Mr. Faber’s 
interpretation 1s, that the history of 
‘lobainmedisin does not ti any re- 
spect answer to the erie of the 
little horn. Dan. git. 17, the little 
horn * took aed the vaily sacrifice, 
and cast down the place of his sanc- 
tuary.” V.12. “An host was uiven 
him against the daily sacrifice, by 
reason of transgression; an / it crest 
down the truth to the ground.” NV. £93. 
“ By the transgression of desolations 
(setup by this little horn)the sanctuary 
and the host were trodden under foot.” 

In order to apply this part of the 
prophecy with aceuracy, it is neces- 
sary that we should give the closest 
attention to the means of the synr- 
bohical language in these verses. 

Fhe above expressions are eapa- 
ble of two meanings : a literal, and 
syinbolical. In their Uteral sense, 
they can be apphed only to the Le- 
vitical economy; to that external 
service, and those literal sicritices, 
which took plaee in the temple made 
with hands. In their Wieral sense, 
theretore, the expressions “ the taking 
away the daily sacrifice, and placing 
the abomination that maketh desolate 
could only be accomplished whi le 
there was a literal sanetuary ; ¢. ¢. 
betore the destruction of Jernsalem 
iad its temple. They could uot 

thea be thus aecor Wp lished (i, by the 
amis aud super AP eel f Mohammed : 


saice the temple and « ity had been 
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t. [Arnrr, 
destroyed more than five centuries 
hetore the date of the Hegirak., 

When the abore languace is used 
in a symbolical sense, the church o 
Christ is the temple, or sanctuary: 
and the — of this church, th 
daily sacrifice. But even in the} 
ay a E it sense, the words te spe 
wd sanctuar y have two distinct siy 
nifications : 

They “— signify, as 
in Revel xi. 1, the spiritual church, 
comprehending the whole Israel of Goi 
wpan earth, as distinguished from the 
external or professing churc h. When 
used in this sense, the prayers and 
supplications and praises of the 
saimts, are meant by the daly sacri. 


fee. With thew orship of this inner 


sanctuary, no human, nor evenan- 
gelic power, can interfere. ay Vill, 
35-—39, “ Who,’ says St. Paul, 
“ shall separate us from Ps ‘tos 
Christ 2”? Tlere it 1s, that, amidst a 
the corruptions of eataeal ke 
a holy tire burns unextingmshed and 
unextinguishable. ‘Fhis tire is in- 
deed unseen by men, and unknown 
to them ; but tt is the joy and ad4 
miration of the eelestial armaes, and 
tt never blazes with a br ighter lustre, 
than when encircled with the flames 
ef martyrdom. 

Every external church, whick 
holds the fundamental truth that 
God was in Christ reconeiling the 
nvorld unto himself, has, I should Coie: 
eelve, 
there are some spiritual worshippers, 
“a remnant according to the elec- 
tion of grace Nor can j possibly 
think, notwithstanding the ingentous 
remarks of Mr. Faber to that etiect, 
that the little horn of the he-goat, 
whatever power may be represente d 
by that symbol, can possibly have 
eradicated the seed of God, ever 
from the deeply depressed and de- 
craded chuete 3 of Turkey*. The 


a) 


pp. 249, 250). Ist 
| Kings ix. |. 


* Dissertation, vol. 1. 
edit. "Fhe prophet Elyah, 
—- S$, reasoned in the same manuer as 


Faber, though with much better evidence - 

; . . ® > *<« 1 ("- 
but God shewed linn that the muner sats 
tuary of the echurchof Israel still contami? 


a goodly remmant 
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jaily sacrifice of the inner sanctuary, 
pas, Lhave nodoubt, continued to be 
oftered up, even in these churches *. 
And it appears to me, that no abomi- 
sation of desolations can so prevail 
isto twainple completely under foot 
ghis sanctuary, or take away its datly 
waeritice. ‘Lhe warshippers 1 it 
nay be persecuted; their bodies may 
he de stroyed; they may be given 
nto the auth of atyrannical power ; 
ut Ih every generation there will 
oe some hidden fearers ot (rod, whe 
sorship Rim in spirit and in trath. 
wdiy. ‘Phe symbolical temple, 
sauetuary, at other times signifies 
the visible, external, professing church 
of God. In this sease the werd ts 
used in 2 Thessal. it. 4. OF this 
temple, the daily sacrifice 1s a form 
of sound words, suited to the spirituat 
sorship of the Father through Jesus 
Christ, the one mediator between God 
and man; and also the due adminis- 
ution of the sacraments. Ot this 
temple, the daily sacrifice is taken 
away When this torm of sound words 
no longer remains, and when the 
wor's ship of God, through Christ alone, 
s corrupted and obscured, by super- 
stitious veneration for the Virgina 
Mary and the saints, or by any spe- 
cies of creature w orship. It then 
veases to be the datly sacrifice or- 
dained of God, and is no more wor- 
‘hy of that mame, than were the abo- 
minable offerings made in the literad 
remple by order of Antiochus Ipi- 
phanes, 
Lhe ¢rampling this sanctuary under 
ot, and setting up the abomination 
A most respectable character abroad 
mentioned it tu me some years ago, as a 
act which he had heard, and to which he 
gave credit, that there were some thousands 
of praying Christians in Constantinople. 1 
regret much that I did not particularly as} 
iis authority for this remarkable cireum- 
tance, [ beheve it was derived from some 
(reek, or Armenian, well acquainted with 


¢} 


ine real Christians, even in the Greck 


al re} -. % ‘ - 
“uurches which groan under the yoke ot 


Mohammedan tyranny, is rendered proba- 
ve by facts mentioned in the ‘Vhird Re- 
but of the British and Furcign Bible Su- 


“ty, Appendix, p. 32, 


ie state of Turkey. ‘The existence of 
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of desolations in it, signify the op- 
pression of the visible church by 
some tyrannical and aniti-christian 
power, set up, and exerting its au- 
thority, wethin the church ; changing 
the times and Jaws of the church ; : 
lording it over the consciences of 
men, and persecuting all who dis- 
sent from it. 

[f this be the proper signification 
of the symbolical language in Dan. 
vill. 11—43, then it appears to me 
perfectly obvious, that these verses 
cannot possibly apply to the Mo- 
hammedan superstition, Mohammed, 
it 13 true, propagated a false religion, 
By the terror of his arms on the one 
hand, and the allureinents of plea- 
sure and ambition on the other, he 
duced many of the corrupt pro- 
essing Christians of the east to 
apostatize. And it 1s equally true, 
that the empire which he founded 
has at all times grievously oppressed 
the Greek Christians. But i deny 
that Mohammedism took away the 
daily sacrifice of the eastern church. 
‘That sacrifice was taken away, be- 
fore the Moslems invaded the Greek 
empue, by the gross corruptions 
prevailing in the ¢ burck, and by its 
superstitious venerationof the Virgin 
Mary and the saints. The abomi- 
nation of desolations was set up ik 
the Greek as well as the Latin 
church, by the Roman emperors, 
when they gave an anti-christian 
precedence and tyrannical authority 
w the popes and pe atriarchs. 

Alohanimedism bas (as is observed 
above) oppressed the persons of the 
Christians; but so did the beathen 
emperors; yetthe heathen persecu- 
tions, yrievous as they were, are 
never styled a raking away of the 
daily sacrifice, or placing the abomi- 
nation of desolations, or treading the 
sanctuary under foot. 

Mohammedisu isan opposing super- 
stition; butitis @ superstition WITH- 
our the church, and cannot theretore 
be an abomination of desolations 
the church. The successors of Mo- 


hauimed have never interfered with 
the worship or internal adininistra- 
tion of the Greek church: ner hay 
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they erected or exercised a spiritual 
tyranny wethi that church; or even 
refused to tolerate its worship: how, 
then, has nie sag _— tuken away 
the daily sacrifice, or placed the his 
mination of de sero t ? 

It it said by the angel in the 24th 
verse, that this little horn shall de- 
stroy the imighty and the holy peo- 
ple. Itby the holy people, in this 
verse, the Jews be intended; has 
Mohammedism pecudiarly destroyed 
thems Ifthe saints of the Christian 
church be meant; then has Moham- 
medism ever persecuted any pro- 
fessing Christians as saints? I be- 
lieve not. On the contrary, the com- 
inission of the Saracens was strictly 
limited: they were to hurt the 
corrupt Christians, those who had 
not the seal of God on their fore- 
heads, Revwix. 14. The ‘Turks were 
to slay the third part of men, whose 
characters are described in Revel. 
ix. 21, worshippers of demons, ido- 
laters, &c. If any of the Israel of 
God, the holy seed, sufiered in these 
calamities, they suilercd not as saints, 
but as men be longing to an external 

charch that was de eply corrupted. 

Further, aif Mohamiedism did 
take away the daily sacrifice, and 
did place the abomination of desola- 
tions, and did destroy the holy peo- 
ple; the se cork unly were the greatest 


io) 


evils which ut brought upon mankind ; 
unspcakably greater than any seine 
} 


poral sufferings witch it Was imstru- 
mental in int Hu cling. How then 


} 


CoOlUes it, tilat, iL Qe ‘scribing the Cd- 
lamities ahack were brought upon 
ne eastern Chiistians by the two 
Vohammedan woc-trunpeis, in Rev, 
v., the Holy Spirit does 10t say one 
svilable of therr taking away the 
daily sacrifice vy the abomi- 
nution of desolations, or treading the 


’ or placin 


Sf mclUuary wniler foot, or destroying 
re saints 2 How is it that no hint is 
given, In anv other part of the 
\poc aly pe c, of such eflects being 
ythese trumpets: If Mr. 
Faber's shaceipialel be true, it is 
evident that the jloly 


prod luced | 


Spirit has, ith 
detailing the history of the two first 
Woes, lett out thie cited CIPCUIDStARCcesS 


of these woes, and detailed those 0} 
less importance. But as it is im. 
possible to conceive that the Spirit 
of God would do this, it follows that 
the interpretation which makes it 
necessary to suppose that he did, 
cannot be the true one. 

[udeed, so far is Mohammedism 
from having taken away the daily sa- 
crifice, and placed the abomination of 
desolatio? is, that we have lately learnt 
that in the very centre of its empire, 
between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
more than two hundred C hristian 
churches, which were persecuted by 
the Greek emperors, have, by the fol. 
lowers of Mohanuned, been tolerate a, 
in the professton of a pure and un- 
adulterated Christianity, to the pre- 
sent day*. How can Mr. Faber 
reconcile this wonderful discovery 
with his reasonings in vol. 1, pages 
240 and 250, Ist edit. ? + 

In verse 25 it is said that the little 
horn shall at length © stand up 
against the prince of princes (Mes- 
siab), but shall be broken without a 
hand.” "This standing up evidently 
mieans an open and most daring op- 
position. If, therefore, this “little 
horn were Mohanunedism, we might 
expect to hear something of its yet 
future opposition to the Messiah, in 
the book of Revelations. But it 
only appears there in the. two first 
woe-trumpets, Which are already 


* Vide Christian Observer for Octobe: 
1807, p. 6506. 
+ En thre 


saze alluded to, whieh are qu ted with 


> remarks contained in the pas- 


rit e ° ~ 1 
mech Appi bation i the Clristian Co 
‘ I think 
Mr. Faber aas not adverted to the diflerent 


senses in whiecl the words 


yer for 1806 (vol. 5) p. 619. 


fembile Or Sdue- 
duc ave used in Revel. xi. }. and 2 Thes- 


alo ih & think that m Dan. vill. 1 the 


! 3 ' ae gee vcelyu the 

|nse. nec word sane bu irity AS jrit Cis i\ ti 
, - O'Thes. 

snine as that of the word denple in 2 1bes 
-s — _ os e}igo ; o 

sal. u. 3; and, consequently, that the sn 


+ 


le» down by the abommation set 
up by the litle korn of the heegoat, is the 


4) 


sani as the temp/e in which the man of 8” 
viz. the 


sat shewing himself to be God: 
external professing church of Christ. but 
it is obvious that the man of sin never sat 


in the fenw’e mentioned in Revel. Xi. |. 
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past; and its power is evaporated, 
or levee a ups under the sixth vial, ex- 
piring W ithout any apparent struggle. 
in exact conformity to these predic- 
tions, It is perfectly obvious, ate 
attentive observer, that the Mohain- 
medan superstition and power are 
now dying a natural death; nor is 
there any apparent probability of 
their standing up against the Mes- 
siah at a future period. 

The above are my reasons for re- 
jecting Mr. Faber’s interpretation ; 


Pa j ‘shall now state, as cone isely 


s possible, why I think those inter- 
sities right who apply the little 
horn to the Roman power. 

The Romans became a horn in 
the east, rising out of the kingdom 
of Maeedon, when it was reduced 
ito a Roman province, m the year 
A.C. 148. The rise of this horn 
has therefore a precise chronological 
correspondence with that of Danie? S 
little horn of the he-goat. From 
Macedon the Roman conquests ex- 
tended to the south, to the east, and 
towards Judea, by the reduction of 
Achaia, Asta Minor, and Syria. The 
Roman horn waxed great, unto the 
host of the symbolical heaven, and 
cast down some of them to the 

ground, when Pompey took the city 
and tem: ple of pee tr slew soine 
of the priests emp! ovyed in the sacri- 
fices, Lene entered the holy of holies 
(A.C. 63). The Roman horn mag- 
nified itself to the prince of the h: st, 
by crucifying the Lord ot Glory. It 
took away the Literal daily sacrifice, 
and cast down the literal ‘sanerenie, 
when Jerusalem was taken by ‘Titus. 
An host was given it against the daily 
sacrifice of the Christian church by 
reason of transgression, aiter the em- 
pire became Christian. It then cast 
down the truth to the ground, and 
placed the abomination of desolations, 
When it gave a ty rannical apeoagrd 
over tho church of Christ to th 
pope s and patriarchs, and meee 
the creature worship of the Virgin 
Mary, the saints, and their unages. 
And the Roman power has in every 
ace ee ‘stroyed the holy pe ople, whe- 

‘Jews or Christian saints. 


It is okay that the Reman 
horn will again raise itself up in the 
east, will possess both the capitals 
of the Roman empire, and stand up 
against the prince of princes. ‘This 
will happen at the awful time w hen 
the apocalyptic beast shall become, 
more emphatically than he has yet 
been, the beast that was and zs not 
Pe} i vet ds; when, in union w ith the 
false prophet, and the ten kings who 
receive power culth the beast one hour, 
he shall gather together the armies 
of his-empire, to war against the 
word of God. ‘This horn shall then 
be broken without hand, by that 
stone which is cut out of the moun- 
tain without hands. Danvin 45. * 

It deserves particular considera- 

tion, however, that the standing up 
of the little horn against the Messiah 
forms no part of the vision. Daniel 
did not see this final action of the 
horn; but it isadded im the expla- 
nation given by the angel Gabricl 
(v.25.) The viston seems to extend 
no further than the period during 
which this horn and the abomination 
of desolutions set up by him, were to 
trample the sanctuary under foot. 
The vision, theretore, ‘ends with the 
2300 years, and precisely at the 
moment when the cleansing of the 
sanctuary by judgment commences. 
The e rpla: oi ns of Gabriel extend 
somewhat further, and lead us to the 
time when the Roman power shall 
be destroyed at the battle of Ariia- 
geddon. 

Mr. Faber objects to the above 
uiterpretation, that a hornis never 
used as an emblem of an universal 

empire. | answer that this is taking 
for granted the very que stion in Mia 
pute. Besides, as it seems not to be 
the view of the Holy Spirit to give, 
In this vision, a prophe tical history 
of the Roman empire, which he had 
already done in two former Visions: 
but to give a history of the Roman 
power, AS ENC ‘ted against the Jewish 
and Christian chure hes, and chietly 
in the east *; there is a peculsar 

* Even the spiritual power of the popes 
in the western or Latin church was chiehy 
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derived trom the easter cuaperors. 
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propriety in the Roman power being 
represented by the svmbol of a horn. 
Had a beast been introduced on the 
scene of this vision, we must have 
had a repe tition of what had already 
been twice revealed. 

In this vision we have a great 
event, and a prophetical period, not 
revealed pre viously 5 viz. the de- 
struction of Jerusale a by the Roman 
power, and the 2300 years. The 
annunciation of that event and this 
period, was worthy of a Arist! met V1- 
sion; and there 1s co nseque ntly no 
room whatever for Mr. Faber’s eb- 
jection, that the above application 


of the symbol makes Daniel liable 


to the charge of unvarying repeti- 
tion. 

Mr. Faber’s remaining objection 
to the above interpretation is found- 
ed upon the assumption that Dan. 1 
$1, and xi. 11, do not refer to the 
same abomination of desolations. This 
Y cannot admit; noram/ singular m 
thinking that these two passages re- 
late to the same event; as your cor- 
respondent “ the Inquirer” is of the 
same opinion: and he maintains, 
with the greatest probability, that 
Dan. ix. 27 contains the prediction 
ot the abomination of desolations 
mentioned Me our Lord in Matt. 
xxiv. 1& 

This paper is already so long, 
that can only mention, without en- 
larging , upon It, an inconsistency 
into which Mr. Faber seems to be 
led, by the interpretation of the 
little horn of the he-goat which he 
has adopted. ‘The angel in Dan. 
xu. 11 informs us, that the 1290 days 

» to be calculated from the taking 
way of the daily saerifice, and setting 
uy) the abomination of desolations. 
Now, though Mr. Faber dates that 
period from A. D. 606, his theory 
oblizes him to maintain that the 
daily sacrifice of the Greek church 
Was not taken away til! the reduc- 
fon of Constantinople by the Turks 
in 14.53%, 

I hope, sir, that the freedom with 

which I have canvassed some of Mr, 


* Vol. i. p. 249, 1st edit. 








Faber’s positions will not be under- 
stood as implying any disrespect for 
the learned author. I think his work 
has introduced a new erain the study 
of prophecy, by establishing certain 
first principles, and a more accurate 
mode of reasoning; and though | 
ditler from him in the application of 
some of his principles, and think he 
has erred in some very material 
points, I yet hope that what I have 
in view in stating my sentiments is 
tne investigation of truth. 
fam, &c. 
TALIB, 
—e gE 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tut following is an attempt to ex- 
plain an obscure and ditiicult passage 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. I am by 
no means confident that I have suc- 
ceeded ; indeed it would be great 
presumption in me to assert that | 
have accomplished that in which so 
many enunent biblical critics have 
failed. Ishall first give the trans- 
lation of the passage which I pro- 
pose, aud then endeavour to support 
it by a lew notes and observations, 


EZEKIEL xt. 17—2I1. 


‘Likewise thou, son of man, set 
“thy face against the daughters of 
“ thy people, which prophesy out 
“ of their own heart, and prophesy 
“ thou against them; and thou shalt 
“sav, Thus saith the Lord Jehovah, 
« Woe to the women that apply’ 
“ cushions? to the arms’, and make 





' Apply.) to put any thing upon. 
Job xvi LS. «J have put sackcloth 
upon my skin.” Not sewed, us the 
E uelish. Bible. See Parkhurst zn 
vot. 

* Cushions.] mino>. Arab. Cervi- 
ealia. Syr.& Vulg. Pulvillos. dyni. 
imayxuvia, cushions tor the elbows 
to lean upon. 

3 Arms.) P>¥R. LXX. & Sym. 
anvynuve ysioos. Hexapl. ross Bra- 
wlooiy aurwy. OP may, be regularly 
in regimine with mrp dp following. 
See Parkhurst in noe. 
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« veils’ for the head of every statue ° 
“to ensnare souls. Will ye en- 
“ snare the souls of my people, and 
“ shall ye save your own souls alive ? 
« And will ve profane me among 
“my people by handiuls of barley 
« and pieces of bread, that ye may 
«slay the souls that should not die, 
“ and preserve the souls that should 
“not live, by your lying to my 
“ people that hearken to your lie 5? 
‘Wherefore thus saith the Lord 
“ Jehovah; Behold, I am against 
“the cushions with which ye ep- 
“veigle souls into the flower-ar- 
« dens®, and I will tear thei from 
“ vour arms, and I will set the souls 
«at libe ‘rty, even the souls that ye 
“have enyeigled into the flower- 
«gardens. Your veils also will I 
“ tear, —&e. 

In this passage there seems to be 
a reference, not only to the arts of 
divination practised by the false 
prophetesses among the Jews, but 
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* Veils.] LXX. exidoraia. Syr. 
Operimenta. Arab. Vittas. 

> Image, ov statue.} Top. By 
this word, the proper Hebrew word 
lor an image, statue, or pillar con- 
secrated tu idolatrous worship, M2¥1 
(see 2 Kings x. 26, 27, xvii. LO), is 
rendered in the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
and Syriac versions; and on their 
authority it 1s proposed to render it 
statue in this place. Ezekiel lived 
at atime when the Hebrew language 
was corrupted by a mixture of Chal- 
dee words and idioms. It is to be 
observed, that H.zekiel never uses 
the Hebrew word Ma¥p but once 
(ch. xxvi. 11), and then it does not 
mean a@ statue, but strong garrisons, 
according to the English Bible; a 
strong fortress, according to New- 
come. ‘ It is not impossible that 
every statue may refer to images of 
different sizes.’ Newcome. 

° Flower-gardens.] mim, from 
mp, to bud, blossom, sprout ont. As 
a noun, mo, the flower-bud; noun 
Tem, plural, flower-gardens. Tremel- 
lius and Junius, floralia. Margin of 


English Bible, gardens. 
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also to festiv rls cele brated in honour 
of the idols them worshipped bv 
them. See vil. 14: “ Beheld, there 
sat women weeping tor ‘Tammuz 
These festivals, like those among 
the Greeks and Romans, were held 
in gardens consecrated to idolatrous 
worship (comp. Is. 1. 29, Ixv. 5, Ixvi. 
17), and prebably to that of wa 
or Venus. From Varro we learn 
that places of this kind, in which 
were public stews, were called flo- 
ralia by the Remans. De Re Rust. 
1,23. See Parkhurst in roe. The 
images of the idols were laid upon 
couches (in the same manner as the 
ancients at their repasts), their heads 
being crowned with garlands, or 
covered with veils. Dr. Shaw (in 
his Travels), Parkhurst, and New- 
come, approve of taking the expres- 
sion of applying cushions to the arms, 
in the sense of persons reclining at 
ease on their couches, and par takinz 
of banquets in the eastern manner : 
aud in the feast of the Havasrvaia, 
the statue of Minerva was covered 
with the werAss, and laid upon a 
couch strewed with or composed of 
flowers. The handfuls of barley and 
pieces of bread may signify, as ges 
nerally unc derstood, the w ages of di- 
Vination given to these prophetesses, 
or, probat nly, the cakes used in ido- 
Lesvos sacrifices. The passage, 
thus explaimed, is a denunciation of 
vengeance against the false pro- 
phetesses, who seduced the Israelites 
to partake of the idolatrous feasts in 
the consecrated groves, by predict- 
ing peace and happiness to their 
votaries, and threatening evil te 
those who continued stedtast in the 
worship ot Jehovah. 

ALBANUS. 
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For the Christian Observer. 


OF TEMPTATION. 


Watch, and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation. Mart. xxvi. 41. 
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duty to God and to each other: that 
they are in a state of probation, or 
trial, with respect to their moral 
character, which necessarily mplies 
the ‘meeting with opposition and 
difficulty i a consistent course of 
religions verges ‘lo be inva 
state of trial, or temptation, does not 
necessarily nak an inward pro- 
pensity to evil; for Adam, who was 
created in righteousness and true 
holiness was seduced trom his alle- 
giance to Almighty God, and by 
violating a positive precept, given to 
him in Paradise, brought ruin upon 
himself and all his posterity, It 
allnrements to evil exercise so pow- 
erful an agency, where the inward 
frame and constitution of the mind 
Is pure and good, their influence 
must be gre atly strengthened when 
there is a fund of depravity ready to 
be acted upon, a decided bias to- 


wards iniquity; when the force of 


external temptations is coinbined 
with internal degeneracy, so that 
they coincide with and mutually aid 
each other in their assaults upon the 
children of inen. 


There is no. siate or condition of 


life in which we are warranted to 
expect a settled peace, a perma- 
nence of security and hap MPINESS 4 
since we reside ma hostile country, 
where vigilant attention and cou- 
rageous resistance are continually 
necessary to our safety and preser- 
vation. We are vulnerable in eve ry 
part; there is no circumstance or 
situation in life without its snares 
and entanglements; and we = are 
perpetually exposed to the influence 
of those things, that are either i- 
centives to sin, or trials of our inte- 
crity. ‘fhey who best know them- 
selve s, and have had the most ample 
experience of the power and cnergy 
of their spiritual enermes, will with 
the greatest terveney and temilty 
urge that petition, w ‘hich our Sayiour 
taught his disciples, “ lead us not 
Into temptation.’ Since it appears, 
therefore, from the holy Scriptures 
and constant experience, that teimp- 
tations and trials constitute essential 
parts uf the divine plan of yovern- 














[ Apnin, 
ment, as carried on in the e conomy 
of this world; and that our te mporal 
and eternal welfare is close! ‘ly con- 
nected with our behaviour under 
thein; it highly concerns us to form 
some acquaintance with the nature 
of temptation, and the means of most 
successtully resisting it. 

2, In common language, to tempt 
signifies, to seduce men from good 
to evil, to place betore them motives 
and inducements which have a ten- 
dency to allure them to the com- 
mission of sin. This is the most 
usual sense in which the term is em- 
ployed. But it is also frequently met 
with in the sacred writings under a 
different signification, being applied 
to afflictions and persecutions. And 
sometimes it implies the trial of a 
mau’s virtue, a mode of discovering 
a character and detecting what is 
in his heart. In this latter sense, 
e « God did tempt Abraham,” when 
he commanded him to offer up his 
son; and he tempted, or tried, the 
Israelites, by conducting them dur- 
ing forty years in the Ww ilderness. 

The sources of temptation are 
many and various. In our baptisinal 
covenant, when we renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, we 
renounce them all, as incentives to 
evil. The world abounds every 
where with matter of temptation, 
aptly calculated to make a strong 
durable, and ethicacious impression 
on oursenses. The devil is an in- 
dustrious inciter to all evil. And 
the gratification of our pride or 
avarice, our love of ease or sensu- 
ality, are the unworthy motives by 
which the natural man is actuated: 
self is the first and last end of that 
“carnal mind, which is emmity 
against God.” 

The frame and constitution of the 
body, the suitableness which sub- 
sists between the senses and thei 
appropriate objects, although orig!- 
nally appointed with the wisest ond 
most gracious designs, yet throug! 
the disorder. w hich sin has intro- 
duced into the world, form avenues 
of temptation, which no map ca 
wholly elude, amd which too fey ure 
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‘nclined stedfastly to oppose. As 
the air we breathe, the food we eat, 
aud the garments. we wear, may be- 
come the vehicles of contagton, and 
the Instruments of death, so each of 
our external senses may become an 
inlet Of Corruption, a medium of 
moral defement and spiritual death, 
and that, perhaps, under circum- 
stances Where sttch alarining Conse- 
quences have never been appre- 
jended. | would not, indeed, be 
+ ipposed to matmiain, that all beauty 
aud svmumetey, order and harmony, 
with those several qualities of bo- 
dies Which are fitted to excite grate- 
ful perceptions in the mind, are so 
many snares distributed through the 
different parts ef the creation, cal- 
culated to inspire desires which it 
would be unlawtul to cherish, atid to 
communicate gratificatious which it 
would be sinful to enjoy: but it 
may deserve consideration, whether 
the assiduous cultivation of an ex- 
quisite taste for what are called the 
tine arts, where nothing beyond the 
pleasure and enjoyment arising from 
thea is the object and end, be quite 
consistent with the sobriety of reli- 
vious wisdom, and the reserve of 
Christian seriousness. ‘The more 
our senses are indulged, the more 
craving and unreasonable are they 
in their demands ; they become des- 
potic usurpers, which nothing but 
an absolute and uncontrouled domi- 
aion can satisfy. Whatever, there- 
fore, tends to quicken our percep- 
tion of sensible pleasure, and to 
create a peg eagerness for the 
enjoyment of it, unites us more 
closely to «tly world, abates the 
warmth of religious affections, and 
wultiplies the occasions ot tempta- 
tion. Were children disciplined, at a 
very early period, to restrain their 
desires, to submit patiently to the 
denial of their wishes, to contreal 
their appetite, to think slightly and 
meanly of corporal indulgencies, the 
advantages they would acquire in 
combating the temptations of amore 
Mature age would be incalculable. 
Gught we to be surprised, that those 
Cunisr. Onsurv. No. 76 


young persons are extravagant, dis- 
sipated, headstrong, impatient of 
controul, and sensual, who have been 
accustomed frour thew infancy tp 
listen to discourses on the exquisite 
qualities of food, the delights of great 
entertainments, the primary import- 
ance of riches, the desirableness ot 
consequence aud distinction, the ad- 
vantages of a spirited competion in 
dress and foppery; who have had 
striking lessons of selt- indulgence 
exhibited before them daily, in the 
example oftheir parents and friends ; 
and whose appetites have been con- 
tinually pampered and indulged, by 
the absurd tundness or the indisereet 
officiousness of those around them ? 
What is ta beexpected froma course 
of education, during infancy, the 
constant and direct tendency of 
which is to increase the force of the 
unpressions nade by sensible objects, 
but the predominance of unreason- 
able desires and intemperate pas- 
sions, an alarming susceptibility of 
the influence of temptation, aug- 
menting with years, rende ring them 
insensible to the remonstrances ot 
kindness and impatient of the re- 
straints of discipline? ‘The minds ot 
children are prepared, as a hot-bed, 
to receive the seeds of temptation ; 
and when the evil fruits spring up 
and appear, parents are astonished 
and afflicted, to see every flattering 
prospect blighted, and the objects 
of their cares, and hopes, and solici- 
tudes, covering themselves with dis- 
grace, by their folly and wickedness, 
while hurrying on im a mad career 
to misery and ruin. A religious 
education that is comprised | in for- 
mal instruction and the infusing ot 
right opinions, without a constant 
attention to the training of a child, 
so as to render these truths practi- 
cally and habitually influential upon 
the temper and actions in all the 
various occurrences of life, will be 
commonly found as inadequate to 
the purpose of controuling the inor- 
dinate passions of youth, as lectures 
on writing and drawing, where the 
auditors are not conducted in the 
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practice of those arts, would be in- 
sullicient to confer readiness and skill 
in them. 

3. ‘The strength of temptation 
lies very much in the strength of 
corruption in the human heart ; and 
the power and success of particular 
temptations will depend greatly on 
early habits and associations, on the 
opinions and manners of those with 
whom we have had much inter- 
course, On natural temper, and on 
our state and condition in jife. 
While there is, therefore, a suscep- 
tibility in all to be moved to evil, 
by the force of persuasion, the in- 
fnence of example, and the restless 
solicitations of an unsanctitied heart, 
protessors of religion should study 
their own character, and, by search- 
ing with an honest lupartiality to 
learn what are their besetting sins, 
discover those parts which are 
weakest, and most vulnerable by 
the assaults of their spiritual ene- 
mies. If a prudent and conscien- 
tious man were informed, in general 
terms, that he had a predisposition 
to some fatal disease, he would use 
all the means, with which his situa- 
tion could furnish him, to acquire a 
knowledge of its nature, that he 
might guard against the occasions 
of exciting it: and to do otherwise, 
would Le considered as rashness, 
folly, or desperation. Now every 
man has propensities which are 
pregnant with destruction to his 
moral constitution ; the causes which 
are calculated to bring these inte 
action are multiplied on every side ; 
and the direct tendency of them is, 
to invélve the body and soul in mi- 
sery and ruin everlasting. Under 
these circumstances, to remain at 
ease, and in security, amidst the 


thickest shades of self-ignorance, 


and to venture within the sphere of 
every temptation with careless con- 
fidence, would seem to imply, either 
& stupid insensibility of the impend- 
my danger, or a stubborn disregard 
of the awtul consequences. It may, 
indeed, admit of doubt, whether it 
be consistent with celigious sincerity, 
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for any one te expose himself, un- 
necessarily and inconsiderately, to 
the influence of those potent teinp- 
tations, to which professors of relj- 
gion have fallen victims in every 
age of the church, leaving sad me- 
morials of the facility with which 
they have been induced “ to make 
shipwreck of faith and a geod con- 
science.” 

4. The holy Seriptures instruct 
us, that there is an Evil Spirit of 
great subtlety, power, and malice, 
who is the enemy of mankind, and 
who is incessantly active in tempt- 
ing them to the commission of sin. 
This is a matter of pure revelation ; 
we have no natural means of be- 
coming acquainted with the eéxist- 
ence of Satan, nor can we know 
any thing concerning his formidable 
ageney on the human mind, so hos- 
tile to virtue and happiness, but by 
a supernatural communication. But 
as there is no revelation made to us 
from heaven, which 1s not either im- 
mediately or remotely connected 
with our duty, so we have on this 
subject many warnings and admoni- 
tions, delivered by our Saviour and 
his apostles, concerning the snares, 
the wiles, the devices, and the 
depths of Satan. At the same time 
we are assured that his power 1s li- 
mited, that our victorious Redeemer 
hath triumphed over hin, and that 
he will make his faithful followers 
“more than conquerors” over this 
dangerous and potent enemy. This 
wicked spirit exercises an empire 
over bad men, by effectually seducing 
them to rebel against God, to reject 
his laws, and refuse submission to 
his authority. He fills their hearts 
with corrupt imaginations and pur- 
pose and, to use the language of 
our forefathers, it is “ by the insti- 
gation of the Devil” that men are 
hurried on to the commission of those 
great crimes, which subject them to 
the animadversion of the civil magis- 
trate. Nor are the children of God 
exempted from the hostile assaults 
of this indefatigable and implacable 
enemy; he darkens their undes 
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standing, perplexes their apprehen- 
sions, interrupts their devotions, in- 
vades the peace and comfort of their 
minds, and by a thousand artifices 
and stratageins obstructs their reli- 
gious purposes and designs, and ti- 
nally allures them to bring guilt and 
condemnation upon themselves, and 
dishonour upon their holy protession. 

Although divine revelation has 
made us acquainted with the ex- 
istence and agency of this evil 
spirit, vet we have no knowledge of 
the inanner by which he gains ac- 
cess to aur minds, nor of the mode 
in which he operates upon them. 
Since the gift “ of discerning spirits” 
hath been withdrawn from the church, 
there are no direct means of distin- 
guishing, by intuitive perception, 
the impulses of Satan on our spiri- 
tual faculties from the natural opera- 
tions of our own minds. ‘This, how- 
ever, Is not a matter of great im- 
portance to our spiritual welfare ; 
for although a knowledge of the 
nature and source of certain temp- 
tations might occasionally relieve 
the mind trom some anxiety, it 
would inake no difference with re- 
spect to our duty and practice. We 
are to resist every appearance ot 
evil; we are to supplicate tor divine 
succour against all the motions of 
ei; we are to “ put on the whole 
armour of God,” that we may main- 
tain a successful warfare against the 
chemies of our salvation. ‘These 
are the rules prescribed for our 
conduct and behaviour when in cir- 
cumstances of temptation, and they 
are quite sufficient to guide us safely 
through the danger, without the 
sratification of our curiosity by a 
disclosure of the nature of the 
tempter. Indeed, we have no dis- 
tinct knowledge of the manner in 
which one mind influences another, 
even when the impressions are made 
through the medium of corporal 
organs, and by the aid of material 
representations. We kuow by ex- 
perience, that human persuasion 
Otten operates with a mighty aud 
predominant force on our yiews and 
‘terminations; and that an inge- 


nious and eloquent discourse may sur- 
prise the passions, and fascinate the 
judgment, and gain such an ascen- 
dancy over the imagination, as to 
produce actions utterly at variance 
with all former principles and pur- 
poses. Since eftects like these can 
be wrought by the agency of spirits 
incarnate, itis possible that Satan, 
as a disembodied spirit, may have 
access to the fancy, and by present- 
ing sinful objects, arrayed in their 
most imposing forms, with great 
force and vivacity, accomplish his 
purposes of seduction and rain. It 
is difficult, indeed, to determine how 
tar the tempter can directly exalt 
the imagination, inflame the desires, 
and excite the passions ; but we are 
certain that he cannot determine the 
will: no man can be compelled to 
do evil through his suggestions, 
There are, however, many circuin- 
stances, connected with our corrup- 
tions and habits, which give emi- 
nent advantages to the enemy, and 
contribute to the success of his as- 
saults; as, indolence, self-confi- 
dence, a rash intrusion into scenes 
of temptation, a wavering indul- 
gence of the first motions of sinful 
dispositions, when we neither dare 
so far cherish them as to bring them 
to maturity, nor are willing reso- 
lutely to use the means for their 
final subjugation. Tle is in a very 
dangerous condition, who allows 
himself in the habit of any known 
sins since God often punishes what 
are regarded as smaller sins, by 
permitting men to fall into greater : 
and it is to be feared, that a man 
nay sin away both his liberty and 
his conscience, sa as to become tn- 
flexible to persuasion and insensible 
to admonition. ‘She man who would 
not cominit vielence, or murder, 
must suppress the first sallies of an 
angry thought, and restrain the ut- 
terance of an abusive word; nor 
will he commit adultery, who dares 
not allow himself in a wanton look, 
a licentious word, nor a lewd de- 
sire, 

It has been often said, and pro- 
bably with some degree of truth, 
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that advantage may be taken by the 
tempter of the original temperament 
and constitution of the body, and 
also of certain bodily disorders, to 
harass and perplex, to distress and 


terrify, with greater etheacy and 
success than im a sound habit and 
during the vigour of health. But in 


inaking this Concession tt must also 
be recollected, that no man is capa- 
ble of distinguishing the imiuediate 
operations of Satan, amidst the dark 
vapours of a distempered magina- 
ion; and that bodily indispesition, 
ora disordered understanding, have 
been often mistaken tor the pressure 
of religious melancholy, and the ef- 
fects of supernatural agency. 

It may be further observed, that 
many of those doubts and fears, 
those horrors and alarming appre- 
hensions, which are by various per- 
sons regarded as the indications of 
Satan’s temptations, derive their ori- 
gin from other sources. ‘They some- 
times arise from erroneous cuncep- 
tions of the nature of the Gospel, or 
false apprehensions concerning re- 
ligion im general. ‘They spring not 
untrequently from a consciousness 
of unfaithful walking before God, 
from the secret indulgence of some 
besetting sin; and, what may seem 
extraordinary, they may occur 
where no practical religious princi- 
ples ever had existence in the soul, 
beig inerely the sudden and tem- 
porary etlect of some awakening 
discourse or alarming judgment. ‘The 
tempter is, no doubt, permitted to 
harass and attlict the minds of the 
cluldren of God, and to distress 
those whom he cannot destroy ; but 
it cannot be reasonably supposed, 
that he will alarm the conscience of 
the hypocrite, or inspire a religious 
dread into the hearts cf those who 
are walking ou securely in their ini- 
quities. 

5. When Satan came to assault 
our blessed Lord with his tempta- 
tions, he found nothing in his pure 
and fioly nature to co-operate with 
bis hellish suggestions; the attack 
was repelled as soon as it was made, 
and no more impression left behind, 
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than in the track of an mage after 
ts passage over the surface of a po- 
lished mirror. It is no sin to he 
tempted, provided we have faithfully 
avoided the occasions of temptation ; 
nor is the soul necessarily coutami- 
nated with any pollution, where the 
evil tdeas excited in it meet with no 
concurrence of the will or dffections. 
‘Lhere ts, however, such an unhappy 
suitableness between sinful objects 
and the desires of the heart; such 
find of ignorance, folly, and cor- 
ruption, Within us, that temptations 
seldom assail us, whatever be their 
nature or their source, without leay- 
ge some trace ef their malignant 
influence behind, Our danger is not 
contined, however, to those allure- 
ments which would seduce us to the 
comunission of acknowledged sin; 
but the best mstructions muy be per- 
verted to the worst of purposes ; the 
inost useful practices be made an 
occasion of scandal to the good, and 
of mockery and scoffng to the irre- 
ligtious; and even the “ grace ot 
God be turned to licentiousness.” 
What enthusiastical notions, what 
monstrous opinions, What blasphe- 
mous discourses, have not issued 
from the unrestrained excursions of a 
heated imagination, where, at the 
bevinning of the religious course, 
there was nothing inconsistent with 
seriousness and sobriety. ‘There was 
never, probably, a remarkable re- 
vival of religion, since the times ot 
the apostles, which was not acconi- 
panied with many instances of indis- 
creet zeal, wild extravagance, aflec- 
tation of singular wisdom and sanc- 
titv, a blind attachment to tenets anc 
points of discipline, in which were 
contained an incongruous combina- 
tion of truth and error, of useful rules 
and unreasonable, wearisome, OF 
ridiculous practices. W hether these 
lamentable deviations from the sim- 
plicity and purity of scriptural Chris- 
tianity, like the tares sown among 
the «ood seed, are to be ascribed to 
the malice and power of the enemy, 
or whether they have their root 11) 
the imperfection and depravity of 
human nature, they bear the cha- 
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racter of powerful temptations, and 
yperate with an unhappy influence 
ou the church and on the world. 
‘There are few temptations against 
which it behoves the serious Chris- 
tian to be more upen his guard, 
than when he ts incited to make one 
duty interfere with another, or is 
urged to extremes and excesses in 
his attention to religious objects. All 
extraordinary impressions, and = sin- 
cular and uncommon modes of think- 
ing and acting, with reference to 
divine things, are to be strongly 
suspected; and we should be very 
much on our guard, when it Is sug- 
cested to us, that something peculiar 
and unusual in our case and circum- 
stances confers an exclusive pri- 
vilege of deviating from the ordinary 
course of Christian conduct. It 
should also be recollected, that whe- 
ther the example of our deluded 
brethren, or the agency of Satan, 
give rise to our offensive singula- 
rities, our wild opinions, or extra- 
vagant and disorderly practices, the 
source whence they were derived 
makes no change im their nature 
ind quality ; they are great evils, 
and merit animadversion ; and as 
far as they are repugnant to truth, 
and violations of order and decorum, 
they call for repentance and serious 
reformation. Eyery inpulse, or sug. 
gestion, that is not warranted by 
the word of God, is of too doubtful 
2 character to be admitted as the in- 
spirer of our faith or the guide of 
our conduct. It is surely as in- 
cumbent upon us to exercise wise 
dom, sobriety, and discretion, in 
religious concerns, as in the ordi- 
nary affairs of lite; nor can any 
man wantonly abandon reason and 
good sense, without forsaking that 
fountain of lite and truth, from 
which we can alone derive “ the 
spirit of love, of power, and of a 
sound mind.” 
G. If the goodness and faithfulness 
of God our Saviour be often mani- 
fested in delivering his people from 
the power of temptation, his mercy 
and loving-kindness are no less dis- 
played when he is graciously pleased 


to save us trom the assaults of temps 
tation. It bas, indeed, been often said, 
that we do not know the etrength 
of our graces until they have been 
tried; and certainly , whenit pleases 
God to place us in circumstances of 
trial and difficulty, we may hope for 
the special aid of his sufficient grace ; 

but let us take heed bow we pre- 
sumptuously intrude within the boun- 
daries of temptation, when con- 
strauned neither by duty nor neces- 
sity ; lest we tempt God, and learn 
too soon, by fatal experience, that 
“ he who loveth danger shall perish 
by it*.” 

Men are frequently preserved 
from the commission of sin by 
want of opportunity to do wicked- 
ness: the restraining grace of God 
withholds them, as in the case of 
Abimelech, of Esau, and of Balaam ; 
or the merciful interposition of 
Divine Previdence obstructs their 
purposes, or withdraws the tempta- 
tion. But in instances like these, 
the evil principle may still retain its 
original force, since the sanctifying 
srace of God does not always reach 
the hearts of those over whom he 
Exercises a predominant and salu- 
tary restraint. ‘That ts, perhaps, the 
best and safest condition of lite, in 
which we are least exposed to the 
assaults of temptation; but when 
God sees it expedient, for the fyl- 
filment of bis purpeses, that we 
should endare the fiery trial, and 
not obtain security by antecedent 
precaution, we must have recourse 
to watchfulness and prayer, and te 
the counsel of holy and experienced 
nen, with an humble cenfidence 
that the grace of God will effect our 
deliverance. If a man should dar- 
ingly vemture upon sin, or yield to 
temptation, with a confident expec- 
tation that after he has committed 
it the Divine merey will deliver 
him from the consequences of it; 
there is something so desperately 
wicked in this proceeding, that it 
may be questioned, whether it can 
be incident to the heart of a persor 


* Eeadhus. in. 26. 
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truly regenerate. The deceitful- 
ness and corruption of the heart 
may, indeed, plead for some one 
transgression, absurdly and nnpi- 
ously intending at the saine time 
to repent of it, and commit it no 
more; but whoever has the bold- 
ness to commit sin, upon this pre- 
suinption of sabsequent repentance, 
as he can have no ground of assnu- 
rance that God will grant him re- 
pentance and deliverance, he is al- 


ready under the power of one of 


the strongest and most dangerous 
temptations that can possibly betal 
amaninthis world. To make the 
goodness of God, and the riches of 

is grace in Christ Jesus, and his 
merciful promises of pardon and re- 
conciliation to the penitent beliey- 
ing sinner, an encouragement to 
violate his laws, and dishonour his 
gospel, is a stupendous and horrible 
instance of such complicated wick- 
edness, that it seems to partake 
wore of the undiluted malignity of 
an infernal spirit, than to be the 
issue of mere human depravity. He 
who shall take encouragement to sin 
from the awtul examples of back- 
sliders recorded in the holy Scrip- 


tures, is like a man who, instead of 


being warned by the lights placed 
upon an eminence to avoid a coast 
where so many have suffered ship- 
wreck, should desperately run his 
bark upon the rocks, because the 
miraculous mercy of God hath res- 
cued a very small number from de- 
struction. No man can pretend to 
have any warrant for assuring him- 
self, that, if he sin like Dav id Ma- 
nasseh, or Peter, God will vouch- 
safe to him a deliverance lke theirs : 
the righteous judgment of God may 
surprise him m his sin, and leave 
him no space for repentance 3 or he 
may be judicially hardened, as the 


just punishment of his daring pre- 


sumption, and thus become a moun- 
ment of the divine severity, as they 
are of the divine mercy. A full and 
serious consideration of these things 
should be as a flaming sword, to 


warn men to fly from such scenes of 


temptation, as from the regions of 


[Aprrt, 
death or the mansions of the damn. 
ed. 

7. It hath been already observed, 
that a temptation hath not, neces. 
sarily, the nature of sin; neither 
can the plea of temptation afford an 
excuse for transgressing the divine 
lav. The apostacy of our first 
parents, which involved in its con- 
sequences the greatest calamity that 
ever overiook the human race, was 
the eflect of successful temptation : 
but although the righteous Law. 
civer punishe ‘d the te mpter wv ith the 
tempted, he gave no intimation, 
either by an explicit declaration or 
by lis subsequent conduct, that 
when sin was comnitted through 
seduction, the crime was diminish- 
ed, or extenuated. We are contj- 
nually exposed to the operation o 
external causes, and it would, 
most cases, be dillicult to determine, 
which of our actions was performed 
without the intervention of any in- 
fluence extrinsic to us. Indeed, were 
it once admitted that all human re- 
sponsibility is abolished wherever 
an internal emotion, or an external 
action, is derived from — 
communicated to the mind by so 


thing without us, the whole conduct 
and business of human life weos'd h« 
involved in inextricable 

Who ever seriously regarded oa act 
to be no longer volun: ary, whea it 


was the effect of persuasion Yet 
human persuasion is iuftluence, al- 
lurement, seduction, whenever its 
agency is effectual, When, by ve 
blessing of God upon a book, a 
discourse, a man is ah canhe'g se€- 
riously to consider his ways, and 
turn unto the Lord his God, does 
the manner in -which he becomes 
religious atlect the moral excellency 
of his character? Does vice lose its 
turpitude, or sin its criminality, be- 
cause the world, the flesh, or the 
devil, hath succe ssfully tempted nen 
to the commission of it? ‘Those who 
have slight and inadequate concep- 
tions of the nature and malignity of 
sin, are often ingenious m framing 
excuses to diminish the enormity of 
their oflences, and shift the blame 
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pon persons and circumstances: but 
ach proceedings have their foun- 
dation in gross error, oF dishonesty 
of heart; since no temptation is in 
its nature irresistible, God having 
promised, “with every te mptation 
io make a way for our escape. 

It may have pleased God, on special 
occasions, and for purposes unknown 
w us, to permit some of his creatures 
to be visited with temptations pecu- 
iarly distressuug in thetr nature, 
and almost insupportably oppres- 
sive by their duration: but uncom- 
non and extraordinary cases are by 
no Means to be rega arded as the rule 
and measure of the Alintghty’s deal- 
ings With the children of men. In- 
deed, few things tend more to cherish 
spiritual pride, aud to withdraw 
men from a serious attention to 
Christian practice, than the conceit 
of being under a singular and unex- 
ainpled- dispensation. It is very 
probable, that, on a careful exami- 
nation, many of those temptations 
which produce great alarm and con- 
sternation in the mind, may have 
their foundation in some particular 
corrupt disposition, or evil practice, 
allowed habitually by him who is 
the subject of it. Let a man, when 
he is tempted to infidelity, enter into 
the secret recesses of his own heart, 
and see whether he does not indulge 
in Over-curious inquiries and refined 
speculations, to the neglect of evi- 
dent duties and practical godliness. 
Is he tempted to self-sufficiency and 
spiritual pride ? Let him = inquire 
whether he be not a confident and 
loquacious declaimer on his own 
attainments, and a sharp censurer 
of better men than himself. Let 
him who is distressed by sugges- 
tions to utter imprecations, or blas- 
phemy, consider whether he in- 
dulge no malevolent passions to- 
wards his fellow-creatures, or proud 
impatieace towards the most high 
God. If he be harassed by temp- 
tations to any particular species of 
iensuality, perhaps he may discover 
that he is a stranger to discipline 
and mortification, and under the 


‘power ef habitual self-indulgence. 


Is.he tempted to aet violently to- 
wards those who have a claim on his 
protection and kindness? Let him ex- 
amine whether his habitual conduct 
towards those persons be not harsli, 
contumelious, and unjust.— Would 
professors of religion deal fairly and 
honestly with shemasloes. on these 
and similar occasions, they would 
trequently perceive, that if the 
Devil seem to be very busy with 
them in their life and actions, it is 
because they cherish the tempers 
of the wicked one in their thoughts 
and their desires. “ Let no man 
sav, when he is tempted, I am 
tempted ot God; for God cannot be 
tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any man. But every man is 
tempted, when he is drawn away of 
" own lust, and enticed.” James 
. 13, 14. 

The following words of an old 
divine, when speaking on the sub- 
ject of temptation, may atford ar 
useful general direction to those 
who are tempted: “ Dwell as with 
God, and you dwell as in eternity, 
and will still see that as time, so all 
the pleasures and advantages and 
dangers and sufferings of time, are 
things of themselves of little mo- 
ment. Keep your eye upon judg- 
ment and eternity, where all the 
errors of tine will be rectified, and 
all the inequalities of men will be 
levelled, and the sorrows and joys 
that are transitory will be no more ; 
and then no reasons from the frowns, 
or flatteries, of the times, will seem 
of any force to you. Be still em- 
ployed for God, and still armed and 
on your Ww icles that Satan may 
never find you disposed to take the 
bait.” 

G. S. 


~ 


— —— ie —— -~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


] ouskRVE in various parts of your 
miscellany, that you lament, on the 
one hand, those separations and divi- 
sions from the established church, 
which have now become so com- 
mon ; and, on the other, the great 
Jukewarmness and formality of many 
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of her members: and you have ina- 
serted many things which have a 
tendency to check the one, and to 
rouse axl awaken the other. I 
heartily wish you success in your 
endeavours, and would recommend 
to your readers a stnall work, pa 
lished with this design, entitled: A 
<crious Address from a Minister to 
his Parishioners, tending to guard 
them against the Sin of Schism, and 
to excite them toa devout Attention 
to the Worship and Doctrines of the 
Church; in two Sermons.” = Sold 
by Rivingtons, London. — I do not 
recollect it to have been introduced 
to public notice by any Review; 
but it certainly merits the attention 
of the pubhe ; 
Ploas ministers whose congregations 
are unsettled and shew a propensity 
to separate. Tt seems to have been 
written by a clergyman thus situated ; 


aid is published at a low price (six 


pence) to encourage distribution. 

The first sermon is upon Luke x. 
iO. “ He that despiseth you, de- 
spiseth me:” in which the importance 
of the ministerial office is pointed 
out with a becoming solemnity, and 
the respect due to ministers 1s ar- 
gued trom the sacredness of the 
oflice itself. Some very appropriate 
remarks are also made on the spirit 
and conduct of those self-appointed 
teachers, who intrude into parishes, 
and spread dissension among the in- 
habitants; which I shall beg leave 
to transcribe. 

« This practice of men appointing 


themselves to the public ofhce of 


the ministry, has lately very much 
prevailed, to the great annoyance 
and disturbance of our excellent 
church establishment. Far be it 
from mé to prescribe, or set bounds 
to men inthis respect. Every man, 
no doubt, who steps forward as a 
public teacher, either has, or fancies 
he has, an immediate call from God. 
—But it is greatly to be feared, from 
the conduct and sentiments of some 
of those teachers, as they respect the 
ministers of the church of Ingland, 
that they have presumed to run be- 
fore fiey Were serit. 


and espe ‘cially that of 


[ Apni, 


‘This is evident from their fre. 
quent reproaches and revilings of 
the ministers of the church. Were 
they really under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, as they profess to 
be, they would act in a very different 
manner towards those ministers: 
even those whose lives are in some 
measure mconsistent with the sacred 
oflice which they sustain. It is no 
where, throughout the whole volume 
of Scripture, recommended to any to 
revile or speak evil of the ministers 
of God. On the contrary, it is re- 
presented as a very heinous and ag- 
gravated sin, 2 Pet. uw. 9—14, Acts 
Xxui. 5.” 

A striking contrast is then drawn 
between the conduct of true Chris- 
trans, and that of those who take 
pleasure in reviling, even the un- 
Faithful, ministers of the church, 

« ‘The otlice of the ministry is a 
high and honourable oflice ; and he, 
who sustains it, is not to be treated 
with contempt. ‘Those who are 
cuilty of it, surely know not what 
they do: they evidently have no just 
pretensions to Christianity. Is it 
the lot of a true child of God to have. 
an ignorant or ungodly minister 
placed over him? He will not go 
about te remedy the evil by reviling 
and abusing him: but, considering 
the awful condition of him and his 
flock, he will flee to his heavenly 
Father, full of fervent charity to- 
wards their poor perishing souls, 
and plead with him in daily and 
nightly prayers, that he would look 
down with pity and compassion upon 
them, and visit them with his salva- 
tion. ‘This would prove a man to 
be a Christian. And [ am well per- 
suaded, that, if this noble practice 
was to be adopted by every child of 

God, in every par ish Which has a mi- 
nister of this sort (instead of railing 
against him, which is too commonly 
the case), the Lord would hear their 
prayers and convert his soul. ‘ Ye 
have not, because ye ask not; or ye 
ask, and receive not, becnuve. ye < ask 
amiss.’ ”’ 

The sin and danger of opposmg 

faithful ministers is next pointed 
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ont; and strikingly exemplified in 
the conduct of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram, towards Moses, and the 
judgment which followed. And the 
reason Why God does not now inter- 
fere, in the same manner, with those 
who set themselves to oppose his 
pious ministers, and to divide and 
unsettle their congregations, is well 
explained, “ not to be because it is 
not displeasing in his sight; but 
because the present isa dispensation 
of mercy; and he bears long with 
oflenders, expecting that they will, 
perhaps, see their errors, and hum- 
ile themselves before bin.” 

The author then addresses the 
wavering and conscientious in very 
frie ndly~ language, and solemnly 
guards them against bei ing too rash 
and hasty in their separations from 
the church. 

“Though I think it right, and 
agreeable to the will and the word 
of God, that ye should all continue 
faithful members of our church es- 
tablishment, and be exceedingly 
thankful for the privileges and 
means of grace with which you are 
favoured therein: yet, if (after much 
fervent prayer and meditation, much 
fear of offending God, and due deli- 
beration, and without consulting at 
all your own inclination) any of you 
should think it right to separate, I 
dv not condemn you; you may be 
acting agreeable to the will of God 
In so “doing : this you ought your- 
selves to be well ‘assured | of before 
you do it; it is a serious business. 

jut at, after you have separated 
yourselves, you endeavonr to draw 
others after you, and strive to pro- 
mote divisions in the church, then I 
say you are acting directly contrary 
to the word of God; and have no 
Warrant from Scripture. * Mark 
them,’ says the apostle, which 
cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned ; 
and avoid them.’ I am sure, that 
ho real Christian would, upon any 
account, endeavour to divide a faith- 
ful ininistet’s congregation, Nei- 
ther do I myself wish to speak a 
word against ‘any, who hate sépa- 

Canist. QOsserv. No. 76, 


rated themselves from our church 
from conscientious motives, and 
who appear to be under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God. I would 
have them quietly and peaceably te 
enjoy their privileges; and I would 
only beg of them to let us quietly 
enjoy ours also. The road to 
heaven is not so narrow as to oblige 
Christians of any denomination to 
fall out with others by the way. 
Though the people of God may be 
called by different names, and. be 
conducted on their way by different 
leaders, they may (if they are so dis- 
posed), and will (if they are under 
the influence of the Spirit of God) 
avoid contentions, and preserve the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 

The second sermon is a sort of 
contrast to the first; and is designed 
to counteract the too common habit 
of church people resting in the forms 
of their holy religion, without feel- 
ing the power of it. ‘The text is 
take from 4 Cor, iii. 1S. “ Let no 
man deceive himself.” ‘The insuffi- 
ciency of a cold and forma! religion, 
and the necessity of a change oi 
heart, i is ably argued from the ser- 
vices of the church, as compared 
with the word of God. But, as I 
have already occupied a consider- 
able space in quotations from the 
first sermon, I shall be more sparing 
in making selections from this. 

“ The ‘grand doctrines of the Bi- 
ble are so interwoven into the ser- 
vices of our church, that the neces- 
sity of this change, as well as the 
whole method of mercy, and the 
way of salvation, may be discovered 
in almost every part. ‘The three 
short petitionary sentences which 
are appointed to be offered up in 
the baptismal service, just before the 
water is sprinkled upon the child, 
evidently imply the necessity of 
spiritual regeneration: * O merciful 
God, grant that the old Adam in 
this child may be so buried, that 
the new man may be raised up in 
him.” ‘Grant that all carnal affec- 
tions may die in him, and that all 
things belonging to the Spirit may 
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live and growin him.’ ‘Grant that 
he may have power and strength to 
have victory and to triumph against 
the devil, the world, and the flesh.’ ” 

After having argued at large from 
these sentences, confirmed by the 
word of God, the necessity of re- 
pentance, faith, and holiness, in or- 
der to our salvation, the author con- 
cludes with a pointed address, first to 
the regenerate, and then to for- 
malists. 

“ Adore the mercy of God, who 
has brought you out of darkness into 
his marvellous light; who has re- 
newed your souls to repentance ; 
given you faith to believe unto sal- 
vation; and implanted those holy 
and heavenly dispositions in you, 
which incline you to bring forth 
fruit to the honour and praise of his 
grace. Shew yourselves, by the 
purity of your hearts ; and the holi- 
ness of your lives, to be bright orna- 
ments of his church militant here on 
earth ; and in due season, if you 
faint noe. he will make you brighter 
ornaments of his church triumphant 
above. 

« But, if you have not these proofs 
of your regeneration ; if you have 
not repented of your sins, fled to 
Christ for refuge, and are not walk- 
ing im newness and holiness of life; 
then you have no reason to cone adie. 


either from the doctrines of our 
¢ehurch, or the word of God, that 
you are in a state of salvation. 
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Whilst you continue to be deficient 
in these important particulars, you 
cannot be called true members of 
the church of England ; neither can 
you hope for happiness should you 
die inthisstate. It is not the church 
to which you profess to belong, that 
can save you, though her darisines 
be ever so pure and agreeable to the 
word of God. She calls you to re. 
pentance, to faith, and to holiness ; 
but you refuse to fall in with her 
demands. ‘Therefore she disclaims 
you as her genuine children; and 
instead of acknowledging you in the 
day of judgment, her services will 
rise up against you and condemn 
you. For it is not for want of light, 
that you are not in the way of salvya- 
tion: but because you will not ‘ walk 
in the light.’ Your prayer-book, the 
heuer and articles of our church, 
all point out to you, in the most 
plain and faithful manner, the way 
to heaven. They teach you, in the 
clearest and most simple language, 
what you are by nature, and what 
you must be by grace, before you 
can enter into the ‘kingdom of God. 
And, therefore, if you are not saved, 
it w ill be your own fault. It is be- 
cause you will not submit to her 
humbling doctrines ; you will not 
renounce your sins, the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, and give your- 
selves up entirely to the Lord.” 
Yours, 
‘ESTSS. 
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REVIEW OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE I}. 
No. IX. 


Marytanp aud Virginia he between 
the 30th and 40th degrees of north 
latitude. 

Maryland is about [40 miles long 
and 130 broad : ; having Pennsylvania 
on the north, the ocean on the east, and 
theriver Potow mack on the south and 
west. It is deeply indented, and im- 





deed almost divided intotwe parts, by 
the Ches: peak bay, which enters the 
Jand near 300 miles, from the south to 
the north; having a part of Virginia, 
as well as , the eastern half of Mary - 
land, to cover it from the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is about eighteen miles 
broad for a considerable way, and 
seven where it is narrowest, forming 


one of the largest and most commo- 


dious inlets in the world 
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Virguma is about 240 miles in 
length, and in breadth about 200. 
It is bounded by the river Potow- 
mack on the north, by the bay of 


pis > and the ocean on the- 


east, by Carolina on the south, and 
by the Alleghany mountains on the 
west. 

The history of these two previnces 
is different ; ‘but their soil and pro- 
ductions are so similar, that it will 
be convenient to take a connected 
view of these particulars. 

Maryland was planted by lord 
Baltimore, a nobleman of the Roman- 
catholic persuasion, who in the year 
1632, finding himself’ under some 
religious restraints, and apprehend- 
ing, not without justice, that these 
were likely to be increased, obtained 
from Charles the First a grant of the 
lands which now constitute this pro- 
vince. He carried with him about 
two hundred persons of the same 
persuasion in’ religion, most of’ them 
of good families; and as, from the 
growing ascendancy of the puritan 
party, the penal laws against the 
papists_ were daily enforced with 
more rigour, many who were at- 
tached to that communion flocked te 
the new settlement. Thus as New- 
Fngland was peopled by the seve- 
rities of one religious party, Mary- 
land was founded and. built up on 

the prejudices of another. It is 
happy for man that the merciful or- 
dinances of his Maker do not allow 
evil to act with its natural unmixed 
malignity. Diseases and deaths 
supply occasion for experiments, 
and furnish knowledge by which 
pains are softened and life pro- 
longed ; war creates industry, while 
it wastes the wealth that is pro- 
duced ; and religious dissensions, 
which preyed on “the vitals and ex- 
hausted the strength of a great peo- 
ple, have colonized distant regions, 
which were destined, in after ages, 
to swell the riches and augment the 
power of their mother country. 

Lord Baltimore omitted no care, 
and spared no expense, to advance 
the prosperity of his new settlement. 
“Ve may reasonably attribute it to 


his wisdom and moderation, that the 
province was in a flourishing state 
from its foundation. The first emi- 
grants, instead of finding enemies in 
the Indians, whom they came to 
dispossess, were W elcomed cheerfully 
by the natives, invested with their 
principal town, and instructed by 
them in the arts of barbarous life, 
which they might have despised in 
Great Britain, but felt to be va- 
luable in America. The provin- 
cials lived in great ease and security; 
and their founder and governor, 
though a strict papist, was so good 
a politician, as to allow a free tole- 
ration to all Christians within his 
dominions, 

The revolutions of this little state 
have not been ‘considerable ; only, 
upon the change of government in 
1688, the then “Yord Baltimore, con- 
tinuing faithful to his unhappy mas- 
ter, was deprived of ‘his jurisdiction, 
and the authority placed in other 
hands. ‘To the disyrace of the new 
and protestant occupants, ] am 
ashamed to say, that they repaid 
the indulgences, which they had en- 
joyed under the old administration, 
by depriving the catholics of all the 
rights of freemen, and adopting the 
whole code of penal laws against 
that chureh which then disgraced 
the statute-book of Great Britain. 

Virginia was formerly, as the 
lawyers say of “ hereditament,” no- 
men generalissimum, being the title 
belonging to the whole of British 
North America. The first attempts 
to colonize these quarters were made 
by a man, whom I cannot better 
describe than im the language 
of Mr. Burke. “Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, the most extraordinary genius 
of his own or perhaps any other 
time ; a penetrating statesman, an 
accomplished courtier, a deep scho- 
lar, a tine writer, a great soldier, and 
one of the ablest seamen in the 
world. When this country was first 
discovered, he looked through the 
work of an age at a glance, and saw 
how advantageous it might be made 
to the trade of England. He was 


the first man in Kngland who had 
2H2 
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@ right conception of the advantages 
of settlements abroad; he was then 
the only person who had a thorough 
jusight into trade, and who saw 
c learly the proper methods of pro- 
moting it.’ — Raleigh’s exertions, 
however, were not successful. He 
got together indeed a company, and 
some colonists were Carried over to 
the parts now called Virginia; but 
nearly half of them were destroyed 
by the savages, and the rest, con- 
sumed by fatigue and hunger, re- 


turned to Europe in despair, A sce 


cond colony was cut off to a man, 
probably by the Indians; a third 
shared the same fate; and a fourth, 
neglecting agriculture to hunt for 
gald, must have perished, if lord 
Delaware had not arrived and lent 
them timely assistance. This no- 
bleman, who was incited to the ef- 
forts he made for the support of the 
province only by bis philanthropy 
and public virtue, omitted nothing 
which could ascertain its security or 
administer to its well-being. He 
persuaded the infatuated and wretch- 
ed colonists to remain in America, 
which they were about to quit; 
healed their divisions; aflorded 
them protection from the Indians, 
who harassed their territory; and 
taught them the blessings of go- 
vernment, by administering it with 
steadiness and moderation. He be- 
came the second founder of Virginia ; 
and this state may boast to have 
been first formed by one of the 
greatest geniuses, and raised into 
consideration by one of the most 
disinterested patriots, that history 
has recorded, 

During the troubles which brought 
the pious and unfortunate Charles 
to the block, this country became 
a refuge for the cavaliers, as New 
England had been to the puritans, 
and Maryland to tic catholics. Sir 
William ‘Berkley = ash rous and ac- 
tive governor, bel. out for some 
tine against the portament, and 
though at last subdued, was rein- 
stated by the cojonists before the 
news of Cromwell’s death had reach- 
ed America, After that tine nothing 
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remarkable occurred, except the re- 
bellion of Bacon, a young man ot 
singular talents and enterprise, who 
by ‘the force of his personal influ. 
euce expelled Berkley and seized 
the government. But, “ there is 
ne armour against Fate ; 7 Death lays 
his iron hand on kings: ” Bacon was 
suddenly carried off by disease, and 
the disturbances were instantly com- 
posed, 

The countries of Virginia and 
Maryland are exceedingly low and 
flat towards the ocean, so that in 
fifteen fathom soundings land can 
hardly be distinguished from the 
mast head. But all this coast of 
Ameriea has one useful particula- 
rity, that thedistance may be known 
exactly by the soundings, which 
uniformly and gradually diminish 
as you approach land. The soil of 
these provinces is exceedingly fer- 
tile; rich in the low grounds and 
lighter in the upland, but every- 
where well fitted for the culture both 
of wheat and tobacco. The last 
inay be called their staple article. 
Mr. Burke states the annual export 
of this commodity at 80,000. hogs- 
heads of eight hundrediveight *. 
‘They likewise traded largely with 
the West Indies in lumber, pitch, 
tar, corn, and provisions. ‘They sent 
home flax, hemp, iron, staves, and 
walnut and cedar plank. ‘The coun- 
try abounds in timber-trees, flowers, 
flowering shrubs, and medicinal 
herbs and roots; is well stocked 
with cattle and hogs ; and remark- 
able for various birds and animals 
of a rare description, among which 
the opossum, mockin z-bird, and 
humming-bird, are the ‘most distin- 
guished. But, alas! “ urtica proxl- 
masepe rosa ;"’ serpents too of every 
description abound in these pro- 
vinces, and the rattlesnake in parti- 
cular is the terror and scourge of the 
inhabitants. 


* Mr. Baring, in his late pamphlet 
(p. 25), estimates the present annual im- 
port of tobacco into this country from 
America at the same amount. Has then 
the cultivation of this plant been stationary’ 
aud why? 
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The climate is not perhaps very 
unwholesome, and certainly sufi- 
ciently favourable to all natural 
procnaes but the suddenness of 

the changes would to an European 
be exceedingly disagreeable. “very 
thing 1s in extremes, whieh is never 
convenient either in the physical 
or moral world. The summer is 
excessively hot, the winter intense- 
ly cold. ‘The frosts come on with 
so little warning, that after a warm 
day, towards the setting-in of winter, 
so severe a cold often succeeds as to 
freeze over the broadest and deep- 
est of their great rivers in one 
night. 

Neither Maryland nor Virginia 
are remarkable for their towns. 
Anapolis was the capital of the for- 
mer, and Williamsburg of the latter ; 
but neither of these was large or 
populous at the time to which this 
parrative relates. ‘This was owing 
partly to the commodiousness of the 
inland navigation, which their large 
and numerous rivers supply; and 
partly io the absence of manufac- 
turing industry. The first of these 
1S exceedingly convenient for lading 
and carrying the tobacco, which is 
a bulky commodity; and the lat- 
ter was occasioned by the inono- 
poly established in favour of the 
mother country. Perhaps the colo- 
uists had no reason to lament their 
want of this last species of wealth, 
aud of large cities, its necessary at- 
tendant. Manufactures undoubtedly 
contribute much to the riches and 
power of a country, as well as to the 
enjoyments of its inhabitants; but 
convenience passes into luxury sO 
quickly and so unavoidably; the 
uumber of those is so considerable 
whose morals, health, and happiness 
are sacrificed to supply the demands 
of thecommunity ; and the habits of 
city life, which are greatly encou- 
raged at least, if not uniformly 
created, by such a form of internal 
economy, are so little agreeable to 
the best feelings and simplest en- 
joyments of which we are capable ; 
that it may be doubted whether a 
wise government should not rather 


a we 


check the growth of manufacturing 
industry, than encourage it, as this 
country has (till lately) done, at the 
expense of agricultural wealth * 

The population of Mary land was 
estimated at 40,000 whites and 
60,000 negroes ; that of Virginia at 
65,000 whites and about 100,000, 
negroes. It is remarkable that this 
latter colony was at first peopled 
only by men, who, when they be- 
came desirous of the sweets of fe- 
male society, offered premiums for 
the intreduction of young women 
intov their country. ‘Lhe average 
price was about .0./., and they are 
said only to have required a certifi- 
cate of wisdom and virtue. | am 
happy to add, that beoti ladies and 
certificates were supphed without 
difficulty. 

The two Carolinas are stretched 
to the south of Virginia; bemg 
bounded by that province to the 
north; by the ocean on the east ; 
by the Apalachian hills onthe west; 
and separated from Georgia by the 
river Savannah. 

These territories lie between the 
31st and 36th degrees of north lati- 
tude ; are upwards of 400 miles m 
length; and in breadth, to the In- 
dian nations, near 300, ‘They were 
originally claimed by the Spaniards 
as part of Florida, which country 
they made to extend from New 
Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean ; but 
being found to produce vo ‘gold, 
were soon deserted. The celebrated 
Coligni afterwards planted a colony 
on the s same shores ; designing pro- 
bably an asylum for himself and 
his friends, should. the disasters of 
war compel him to quit his native 
country. Had, he lived, it is pro- 
bable that his protound and enter- 
prising genius would have discovered 
the advantages which France might 


* Cowper declares that the principal 
object of his writings was to persuade men 
of the real advantages which belong te 
rurallife. It is observable, that the Isra- 
elites, whose promised blessing was tem- 
poral happiness, were almost entirely an 
agricultural people. See ** Cardinal Pieury 
sur les Maurs des Israelites.” 
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derive from the encouragement of 
the new settlement, and have di- 
rected the attention of his country- 
men to the western world ; but the 
perfidious policy of Charles the 
Ninth, by destroying this great 
man, beat down also “the hopes of 
the infant colony. The settlers 


. were soon afterwards surprised and 


barbarously massacred by the Spa- 
niards, who in their turn were cut 
off by the Indians, united with a 
body of Frenchmen, who had sailed 
from Europe on purpose to avence 
the massacre of their countrymen. 
This part of the continent was then 
for a long time deserted. Sir Walter 
Raleigh ‘touched + in Roanoak bay in 
15853 but no settlement was effect- 
ed ; and the adventurers who after- 
wards left England for these quar- 
ters entered the bay of ‘Chesapeak. 
By a singular caprice of fortune, a 
range of country, which, in some 
impertant respects, is probably su- 
perior to any other part of America, 
was left unoccupied, while all the 
northern colonies -were growing 
against difficulties; and this rich ter- 
ritory, which had been claimed and 
possessed alternately by the Spa- 
nish, French, and Ene lish, was, as 
if from common consent, forsaken 
bv them ail. 

In the year 1663 
things appeared. Eight noblemen 
and gentlemen, at the head of whom 
was lord chancellor Clare ‘ndon, ob- 
tained a charter for the property 
and jurisdiction of the Carolinas, 
and engaged Mr. Locke to frame a 


constitution and compile a body of 


laws for the government of the 
country. [tis not within the range 
of my plan to analyse this singular 
work, in which, pe rhaps for the first 


time, an experiment was made of 


what could be effected by philoso- 
plical legislation. ‘The abbe Re v- 
nal bfames Mr. Locke for having 
1avested the lord proprietors with 
despotic powers. This, however, 
seems to be incorrect. In the con- 
struction of the government the 
were necessarily absolute; but the 
new constitution appears to have 





a new face of 
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been formed upon an English model. 
The lords were in the place of a 
king; and a house of peers was 
created by large grants of land, 
which were unalienable, and an- 
nexed to particular dignities; and 
there was also an house of represen- 
tatives from the towns and counties, 
An unlimited toleration was given to 
people of all religious persuasions, 
Yet, whatever may have been the 
causes, whether the government was 
ill adapted to the nature and wants 
of the community, or whether a 
well-digested plan was deranged 
by unexpected events, that could 
make no part of the estimate, so it 
happened, that philosophy gained 
no credit by this experiment. Re- 
higious distractions soon convulsed 
the colony. Political differences 
ensued. Some unjust aggressions 
on the part of our countrymen occa- 
sioned wars with the Indians that 
were long and bloody; and at 
length, in the year 1728, an act of 
parliament was passed, whereby the 
province, exhausted and almost on 
the brink of ruin, was taken out of 
the hands of the proprietors and 
placed under the immediate inspec- 
tion and controul of the crown. 
from that period the colony revived, 
its internal and external quarrels 
were composed, and trade advanced 
with great rapidity. 

The hapless issue of this experi- 
ment in legislation has afforded mat- 
ter of continual triumph to all who, 
their powers of speculation being 
small, are willing to give them- 
sclves some importance by assuming 
ihe title or character of plain prac- 
tical politicians. Undoubtedly every 
politician, who hopes to benefit his 
fellow-creatures, must be systema- 
tically and essentially practical: 
yet there is no science in which nar- 
row views are more hkely to be er- 
roneous, and none in which, if er- 
roneous, their consequences are so 
fatal. It must frequently happen 
that the interests of a particular na- 
tion, or of some part of a commu- 
nity, will be perfectly at variance 
with the veneral interests of mau- 
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kind, or of the whole people ; and 
the present age can sometimes reach 
a favourite object only by abandon- 


ing posterity. It happens too, that 
in no science have men made greater 
blunders than in politics. in none, 
therefore, are we more likely to be 
misled by trusting implicitly to the 
wisdom of our ancestors.—I cannot 
avoid observing, by the way, that if 
these ancestors have not, by their 
writings, institutions, or examples, 
furnished their posterity with mate- 
rials for making more extensive ob- 
servations and arriving at more ac- 
curate conclusions than themselves, 
their wisdom is exceedingly ques- 
tionable-—The necessity, therefore, 
of taking a pretty extensive range 
of inquiry, in order to obtain a just 
judgment on political questions, is 
undeniable. Yet Mr. Locke’s failure 
certainly reads a lesson of caution 
to all hardy speculators. It should 
teach them difidence,—a virtue with 
which, it is to be feared, they are 
peculiarly unacquainted. 

Reynal, observing ou Mr. Locke’s 
system of toleration, says, “ It may 
be doubied whether the philoso- 
phers who, atter his example, have 
endeavoured to discover the doctrine 
of toleration in the Gospel, have 
been able to find it there. ‘Tolera- 
tion is in general directly opposite 
to that spirit of making ‘proselyt res 
which prevails in ail religious sy- 
stems. ‘Though the founder of the 
Christian sy stem had preached peace, 
as well by his precepts as examples ; 
though the whole of his conduct and 
lite seemed intended to teach men 
to bear with one another’s failings, 
and consequently their errors; yet 
C hristianity is not less intolerant 
than other sects.’—The answer to 
this, and all similar objections, 
draws from the practices ot the 
Christian world, is quite obvious, 
and given very simply in Berkley’s 
Minute Philosopher : ‘© How is it 
(says Alciphron) if your religion be 
a cure for all diseases, that the pa- 
teats still continue sick ?” “ Let us 
first inquire (replies Euphranor) 
whether they take the medicine.”’— 


If it is admitted that Christianity, in 
its own and proper character, is not 
intolerant, the question is ended, It, 
then, can be said to make persecu- 
tors only as the revenue-laws may 
be said to make smugglers ; and let 
it be recollected, that those laws are 
penal as well as prohibitory.—The 
spirit of Christianity, mdeed, is ex- 
clusive; but this is of the very es- 
sence of truth. He who can prove 
that the earth moves in an ellipse, 
never will allow that it describes a 
parabola, 

The climate of the Carolinas is 
one of the finest in the world. The 
changes, however, are rather sud- 
den. The soil is very various. On 
the coast, and about the mouths of 
the rivers, it is either a morass, or 
a pale, light, sandy earth, which 
produces nothing. A vast and me- 
lancholy plain extends from the 
shores near an hundred miles into 
the interior; but the soil improves 
as you quit the coast, and, though in 
some parts a waste of sand, is in 
others, exceedingly truittul. About 
one hundred miles trom Charlestown, 
where the land begins to grow hilly, 
it is of prodigious fertility. The 
whole country, where not opened 
by the planters, isa forest; but it is 
cleared with great ease, for there 
is no underwood: the trees grow at 
considerable distances from each 
other, and, being once cut down, 
their stumps very soon decay. The 
shrubs and flowers of these pro- 
vinces are exceedingly beauuful, 
and furnish a rich garden for the 
naturalist—Their animals are near- 


ly the same with Virginia. 


The great staple of this colony 13 
rice, and their most profitable manu- 
facture is indigo. ‘The first of these 
articles was brought there by acci- 
dent. A ship, on its return from 
India, ran aground on the coast. It 
was laden with rice, which being 
tost on the shores, grew up; and the 
planters were induced to try the 
cultivation of a commodity to which 
their soil seemed to invite them. 
Their progress, however, was for a 
long time slow ; the :onopoly of the 
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mother country at that time shutting 
them out from the other European 
markets. About 1730 some relaxa- 
tions took place, and the exp ort of rice 
from the Carolinas soon be: ime very 
large. Besides indivo; turpentine, 
pitch, tar, lumber, staves, shingles, 
tanned leather, and hides in the hair, 
corn, deer-skins, and peltry, are 
their principal export articles. The 
trade of these provinces increased 
between the years 173! and i753 in 
a triple or quadruplicate ratio. 

In North Carolina there were no 
towns voi note at the tine | am de- 
scribing, for the reasons assigned 
with respect to Virginia. ‘The abun- 
dance of their rivers induced the 
planters to settle along those streams, 
instead of congregating at a single 
point. In South Carolina, Charles- 
towrt was remarkable for its size and 
beauty. It is seated between the 
rivers Cooper and Ashley, and is 
represented as one of the most po- 
lite and agreeable cities in America. 
But its road is. bad. Portroyal, 
which lies to the southward, on the 
borders of Georgia, is the best har- 
bour in the province. Scarcely a 
twentieth part of the two Carolinas 
was cleared at the time above men- 
tioned ; the reasot why the colo- 
nists had not settled farther back is, 
that, of ten navigable rivers, there 
is not one that will admit shipping 
higher than sixty miles. This in- 
convenience can hardly be remedied 
but by making roads and canals ; 
articles of luxury, which only a rich 
aud civilized age produces. 

Of Georgia there is but little to 
tell, and that little is rather dis- 
heartening. It ts a tract of country 
which is stretched to the south of the 
Carolinas, being bounded by those 
provinces and Florida, the ocean, 
and Alleghany hills. Its length along 
the sea does not exceed 60 niles, 
but it widens considerably inland, 
and its breadth is abont 300 miles. 

The history of its establishment is 
all that can be supplied, for at the 
period of this narrative its wealth 
and industry wers in a stute of tu- 
fancy. 
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About the year 1732 the British 
government thought it would be use. 
ful to plant this tract of country, 
which was then unoccupied, to serve 
both as a colony which might repay 
the expenses to be advanced, and 
as a frontier province to protect the 
Carolinas from the Spaniards and 
Indians. The whole of this terrj- 
tory, therefore, was vested in trus- 
tees; and a considerable body of 
people having been collected, partly 
by highly-wrought and flattering de- 
scriptions of the country, and partly 
by offers of being established there 
without cost, they were conducted 
thither by Mr., afterwards General, 
Oglethorpe, who very liberally be- 
stowed his time and pains for that 
purpose without emolument. Many 
strangers also flocked in from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, who were, 
or fancied they were, unduly re- 
strained in matters of religion; so 
that at first the colony wore a very 
promising appearance: the settlers 
were near 5000 in number; anda 
respectable city, called Savannah, 
was founded upon the river of that 
name. But the history of this set- 
tlement affords a striking proof how 
cautiously we should act when we 
have men to deal with; how the most 
plausible measures, which appear 
to be suggested by observation and 
experience, may prove mischievous, 
and the very “ lamp of prudence 
lead us astray.” The trustees adopted 
various regulations, with a view to 
the well-being of their colony, which 
it seems at first difficult to disap- 
prove, yet which brought it to the 
brink of ruin. Being aware of the 
dangers which some of the other 
settlements were exposed to by the 
great disproportion between the 
black and white population, and 
feeling that a state which was in- 
tended to give security to tts neigh- 
bours ought itself to be secure, 
they prohibited the importation ot 
African negroes. ‘This was a regu- 
lation which, if adopted on moral 
instead of political grounds, would 
have been highly honourable ; and 
thi: evil consequences which followed 








;808.]} 
it, do not prove that the measure 
was wrong, but that Georgia ought 
not to have been colonized ; for we 
have no authority to make others 
miserable, in order that their wretch- 
edness may be subservient to our 
wealth. It was found, however, 
that the heats of Georgia, and the 
labour of clearing an uncultivated 
country, were too great for the 
strength of Europeans. The trus- 
tees had likewise observed, that our 
other colonists were greatly injured 
by the consumption of rum, which 
was easily obtained from the West 
Jndies; and they prohibited the use 
of this liquor. It is difficult to blame 
them for this caution, yet it is stated 
to have proved very detrimental. The 
waters of the province were bad, and 
some spirits were necessary to be 
mixed with them, as an antiseptic. 
The strength and spirits of the la- 
hourers suffered great exhaustion, 
and required to be recruited. Rum, 
too, was almost the only commodity 
in the West-Indian market which 
they could take in exchange for their 
exports ; and lumber and_ corn, 
which only the West Indians would 
buy, were all their wealth. The 
trustees were desirous of preserving 
a considerable equality in the new 
colony, judging, as it might seem, 
reasonably, that luxury was ill 
suited toa warlike Community, and 
having witnessed, too, the evils 
which in the neighbouring countries 
had arisen from very large and im- 
provident grants of land. They allow- 
ed, therefore, in the common course, 
only twenty-five acres to each fa- 
mily; and none could, according 
) the original scheme, come to pos- 
sess more than 500. But even here 
too their speculations were unfortu- 
nate. It was found that none but 
the lowest of the community would 
quit their native soil to embrace po- 
verty in America. Exertion and en- 
terprise languished, for who had 
any motive to be industrious, when 
the bounds were so narrow, which 
andustry could never pass? And who 
could be industrious to anv purpose, 
where there wag no wealth to sup- 
Gunist. Ousgry. No. 76. 
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ply capital, and no ease to acquire 
knowledge? In short, these, and 
other regulations equally unwise and 
not quite as well meant, nearly 
caused the whole project to mis- 
carry; and the colony, which had 
started into existence with such fair 
hopes in 1735, was tound in 1741 to 
be almost deserted. The govern- 
ment was therefore taken from the 
proprietors, and placed in the hands 
of the crown; but the original vices 
of the institution continued for a long 
time to retard its growth. 

Besides Savannah, which | men- 
tioned, Georgia has another pretty 
considerable town, called Augusta, 
which lies about two hundred miles 
in the interior, upon the same river. 
At this place a considerable trade 
was carried on with the surrounding 
Indian tribes : these are, the Upper 
and Lower Creeks, the Chickesaws, 
and the Cherokees. 

I have said little of the govern- 
ments established in the different 
colonies. A few particulars respect- 
ing these, with some observations 
on the legislative rights exercised or 
claimed by Great Britain, will oc- 
cupy my next paper. 

< CRITO, 
—_—— ne - 


To the Ediior of the Christian Observer. 


Tue author of the Review of the 
Reign of George UL, in the Chris- 
tian Observer, having inadvertently 
asserted that William Penn died in 
the Fleet Prison, I trust that it will 
be acceptable to the Editor of that 
work to have this, and indeed any 
other, mistake corrected. For this 
purpose I send the following ex- 
tracts from William Penn’s Life, 


prefixed to his Works, which, at 


the same time that they correct the 
error, may give some pleasing” in- 
formation respecting the close of the 
life of this great and good man. 


B. a- 


«In the year 1707 he was unhap- 
pily involved in a suit of law with 
the executors of a person who had 
formerly been his steward, against 
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obliged to dwellin the Old Bails 
within the rules of the Fleet, some 
part of this and the next ensuing 
year, until such time as the matter 


O34 Rerieo of Ingram on Evaneelical Preaching. 
whose demands he thought both 
conscience and justice required his 
endeavours to detend himself. But 


his cause (though many thought hin 
averieved) was attended with such 


éircumstances, as that the court of 
Chancery did not think it proper to 


relieve himy; wherefore he was 


V ? 


» dispute was accominodated. 
“In the vear 1710, the aw near 
London not being agreeable to his 


declining constitution, he took an 
handsome seat at Rashcomb, near 


‘Ywytord, in Buckinghamshire, where 
he had his residence during the re- 
mainder of his lite. 

« In the year 1712, he was seized, 
at distant times, with three several 
fits, supposed to be apoplectic; by 
the last of which (though, beyond 
all probability or expectation, he 
survived it) his understanding and 
memory were so impaired as to ren- 


er him incapable of public action 


tor the future. 

“In the vear 1715 his memory 
became vet more deficient ; but his 
love to, and his sense of, relyeious 
emovinents, apparently contomed, 
tor he still often went m his chariot 
io the meeting at 
there sometimes 


Readme, and 
uttered short, but 
very sound and say oury eXpressions. 
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This year he went to the Bath, bu: 
the waters there proved of no bene- 
fit to his long-continued distemper, 

“In the vear 1716 he was much 
weaker than last year, but still ex- 
pressed himself sensibly at times, 
aud particularly took his leave of 
two friends, who visited him® jn 
these words; ‘My love is with you; 
the fluord preserve you, and remem- 
ber me in the everlasting covenaut,’ 

« Altera continued and gradual 
declension for about six vears, his 
body drew near to its dissolution ; 
and on the 30th day of the 5th 
month, 1718, in the 74th year of 
his age, his soul, prepared for 
more glorious habitation, forsook 
his decayed tabernacle, which was 
committed to the earth on the 5th 
of the 6th month following, at Jor- 
dans, in Buckinghamshire. 

« As he had led in this life a 
course of patient continuance in well- 
domg; and, through faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, had been enabled 
to overcome the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; he is, we doubt not, 
adinitted to that everlasting inhe- 
ritance which God hath prepared 
for his people, and made partaker 
of the promise of Christ; ‘To him 
that overcometh will I grant to. sit 
wiih me on my throne, even asl 
also overcame and am set down with 


mv father in his throne.’ Rey. it: 
a.” 








EVLEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ET ——— 


Lvarkan on the Increase of Methodism, 
and on Kvangelical Preaching, &c. 


/ (Coal mnued from p St.) 


Inthe first part of this review we 
rave notice to our readers that we 
should extend our investigation be- 

nid the uswal length. The doc- 
ume of a Divine Influence 1s per- 
aps that part of the evangelscal 





system which it is both the mesr 
ruaterial and the most difficult to 
discuss. The present paper shall 
be devoted to this topic 

We shall first offer a few remarks 
on the manner in which the Scrip- 
tures treat the subject: and we shalt 
then apply ourselves to present 
times and = circumstances, with a 
view both of establishing the credit 
_of those who are sound preachers ot 
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‘he doctrine in question, and of 
e\arding It against abuse, 

We begin with the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. in the early part of it, the 
expression of “ the Spirit of God” 
is employed but rarely, and in a 
ense Which is somewhat general 
and various. In the first chapter of 
Genesis the Spirit of God is spoken 
ofas “moving on the face of the 
waters 3”? and thus an intimation is 
given that its divine energy operates 
un the material world. Soon after- 
wards it is said, “ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man.” Rebel- 
lious men seem to be the persens 
here alluded to: from whence it is 
to be generally inte rred, that this 
divine agent contends with the minds 
and consciences of those who remain 
impenitent, or, in other words, that 
men may resist the Spirit ;—a sin 
of which even those persons, doubt- 
less, may be guilty, who de not be- 
lieve im any spiritual influence. 
Joseph § is termed, in a following part 
of the same book, “ aman in whom 
the Spirit of God is,” in reference to 
his power of interpreting dreams. 
Qne man is affirmed to be filled with 
the Spirit of God, on account of the 
skill given to him “ to devise cun- 
ping works in gold, in silver, and in 
brass.’ In the next place in which 
the term is to be found, the Spirit of 
God is said to come on Balaam; in 
the next, on Saul; and in the next, 
on the messenvers of Saul; all of 
whom it must be understood to have 
endowed with miraculous oo 
without sanctifying the heai 

The terms “ Spirit of God.” and 
" My Spirit, *” recur again and again 
in the prophetic parts of the Old 
Testament, and sometimes reter to 
miraculous gifts, sometimes to spi- 
ritual illumination and grace. In 
the Psalms of David, where a devo- 
tional language Is predominant, ae 
same term is to be found; and 1 
there more clearly and ge sali 
signifies God’s conye rting aul sanc- 
ufying Spirit. “ Cast me not away 
from thy presence, and take not thy 
Holy Spirit from ime. Restore unto 


me the joy of thy salvation, and 
uphold me with thy free Spirit.’ 

itis only, however, when we ad- 
vance to the New Tescamnent, that 
the doctrine is fully unfolded. Chris- 
tianity is there expressly terined, 
the dispensation of the Spirit ; and 
it received this appellation on ac- 
count both of the miraculous giits 
which signalized its promulgation, 
and of the extraordinary abundance 
of sanctifying erace » then comumu- 
nicated to the heart. Let us there- 
fore carefully attend to the mstruc- 
tion conveyed by this part of the 
sacred writings. ; 

The Jews, it has been observed, 
had been initiated, by their own 
Scriptures, inte the doctrincs in 
question ; but many of those who 
entertained the ceneral truth held 
it negligently somewhat after the 
manner “of saudews Christians, and 
were far from bemg alive either to 
its nature or importance. ‘They 
were involved in one great religious 
error which favowred this neghi- 
gence: they imagined, that, in order 
to possess the favour of God and be 
reputed righteous in his sight, it was 
only necessary to be sprung from 

Abraham and te observe the Jewish 
Lau 4 the moral and the ceremonial 
part of which they seem to have 
contounded, though the ceremonial 
was that to w hich they most scru- 
pulously attended. Christ, his evyan- 
gelists, and his apostles, opposed 
this sentiment; and they opposed it 
by asserting the necessity of having 
the inward man renewed, ang re- 
newed by nothing less than the in- 
fluence of the divine «ey on the 
heart. Thus the evangelist John, 
after alhrming that the Messiah was 
rejected by the Je ays, declares that 
“as many as rec weed him,” whether 
Jews or Gentiles, were now exalted 
into sons of God ;” and that these 
‘swere born, not of blood, nor of the 


will of the flesh, nor of the will of 


man, but of God.’ When Nicode- 

mus came to Christ, apparently for 

the purpose of quiring what was 

the nature of his religion, the an- 
242 
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swer is, “ except a man be born of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God.” 
“«’ That which is born of the flesh 1s 
flesh, and that which is bora of the 
Spirit is spirit.” Our Saviour is re- 
presented, in the 6th chapter of St. 
John, as again aflirming the same 
doctrine: © No man can come unto 
me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him.” “ It is written 
in the prophets,” added he, « And 
they shall be all taught of God.” 
When Peter made that open con- 
fession of his Master, “ thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” 
our Saviour replies; “ flesh and 
blood have not revealed it unto 
thee, but my Father, which is in 
heaven.” 

The same divine influence which 
was thus pronounced necessary to 
enlighten and renovate the Jew, is 
represented as also operating in the 
conversion and purification of the 
heathen world. Heretofore the 
Jews had been the chosen seed, and 
they had imagined themselves to 
possess the necessary sanctification 
in consequence of the ceremonial 
purifications which they observed ; 
but now both Jew and Gentile are 
alike denominated “ elect according 
to the foreknowledge of God the Fa- 
ther, through sanctification of the Spirit 
unto obedience.” ‘And such,” says 
St. Paul, “ were some of you” (ad- 
dressing himself to the Corinthian 
converts); “ but ye are washed, but 
ye are sanctified, but ye are jus- 
tificd in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.” 

The perseverance of ali Christians 
in faith and holiness is also ascrib- 
ed, in the New ‘Testament, to the 
same spiritual influence. Believers 
are said to be “ strengthened with 
might by the Spirzt in the inner man,” 
and to be “kept by the power of 
God, through faith, unto salvation.” 
Lvery religious act, every pious dis- 
position in each individual, is also 
referred to the same Spirit. “ Do 
not err, my beloved brethren ; every 
good and perfect gift come th from 
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above, from the Father of Lights.” 
Love, Joy peace, gentleness, meek. 
ness, faith, patience, are denomi- 
nated fruits of the Spirit. Love to 
God, in particular, is said to be de. 
rived from this source: “ Ye, bre- 
thren, building yourselves up in 
your most holy faith, praying in the 
Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the 
love of God.” So also is love to 
man: * Ye are taught of God to 
love one another.’ The churches 
of Christ are warned of the danger 
of neglecting ana of grieving this 
Divine assistant : « This J say then, 
Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall 
not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” 
“Grieve not the Spint of God.” 
Moreover, it 1s observable, that 
when our Saviour was about to leave 
the world, he gave assurance to his 
disciples that the Comforter should 
come, and abide with them for ever-— 
a promise which began to be ful- 
filled on the day of Pentecost, and 
which was then affirmed by Peter 
to be extended to all succeeding ge- 
nerations, even to as many as the 
Lord our God shall call. Lastly, 
when Christ sent forth his apostles to 
evangelize the nations, he directed 
them to baptize all men in the name 
both of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost; thus render- 
ing the acknowledgment of this spi- 
stoi agent eavontaal to the protes- 
sion of his religion, and recommend- 
ing the dortemen of which we are 
treating to everlasting remembrance, 
by incorporating it inte one ot the 
very sacraments of his church. 

We have thus: established on a 
sc riptural foundation the great truth 
m question; and it is almost super- 
fluous- to add, that it is one of the 
professed tenets of our church. Ac- 
cording to her, “ we have no power 
to do ood works without the grace 
of God preveniang us, and working 
with us.” * Under the Law,” says 
an old and ingenious divine *, “God 
gave his Spirit to some; to these ir- 
regularly, and ta smalt proportions, 


@ Dr. Jeremy Taylor. 
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like the dew upon Gideon’s fleece. 
Aud the Jews called it Filiam Vo- 
cis, the Daughter of a Voice,’ 
still, and small, and inarticulate, 
and in the way of inspiration rather 
than instruction. But in the Gospel 
the Spirit is given without measure : 
it is first poured forth upon our head, 
Christ Jesus; then descending on 
the fathers of the church; and thence 
falling, like the tears of the balsam 
of Judea upon the foot of the plant, 
upon the lowest of the people. It 
is now not the daughter of a voice, 
but the mother of many voices. It is 
the parent of fortitude in martyrs, 
of learning in teachers, and of all 
things w hich are excellent within 
the bounds of the catholic church : 
so that the old and the young, the 
scribe and the unlearned, the } priest 
and the people, are full of the Spi- 
rit, if they belong to God.” 

{t now accuses us seriously to 
inquire in what mauner and degree 
this doctrme ought to be inculcated 
by the modern ministers of Jesus 
Christ. Ought they to be silent 
upon it? Ought they to say to 
themselves, “ The subject is awk- 
ward and unpopular—unpopular at 
least among the higher order of our 
hearers. It has often also led to en- 
thusiasm. We will at least be sparing 
of our observations on this difficult 
and doubtiul topic. We will by no 
means contradict this tenet of our 
own church; but we will be reserved 
and prudent.” ‘These prudent men 
would do well to reflect, that to their 
abandonment of the doctrine to those 
who address themselves almost ex- 


clusively to the poor, the growth of 


that enthusiasm, of which they com- 
plain, ought perhaps in part to be 
referred. It cannot, as we think, 
admit of any doubt, that there has 
been much coldness and indifference 
to the tenet in question, as well as 
an unwarrantable dread of its abuse, 
among the modern ministers of our 
church ; and we fear that there are 
those among them who have as yet 
to learn the truth which they ought 
to teach. ‘The connection, indeed. 
of this doctrine with practice, 1s not 


obvious to every one: a religious 
eye alone clearly perceives it. To 
the man who is exercised in prayer 
it easily occurs, that prayer implies 
some anticipation of an answer to 
prayer, consequentty an expectation 
of ea aid really to be commu- 
nicated to the soul. What, there- 
fore, to the profane is enthusiasm, 
is to him devotion; what to the 
worldly is mysticism, is to him spi- 
rituality and elevation of mind. 
Many also of the objections to the 
doctrine of spiritual assistance, which 
offer tiiemselves to the cold reasoner 
upon the subject, vanish from the 
view of him who converts it to prac- 
tical use. Above all, it is observable 
that levity in treating it is sure to 
cease, when the heart is turned to 
piety ; and that the charge of fana- 
ticism, so freely and indiscr iminate} 
urged by the unthinking and the pro- 
fane, is considerably restricted, and 
when brought forward is urged with 
new tenderness and caution. The 
serious and adequate belief of this 
tenet is therefore only to be ex- 
pected in those persons in whom we 
see a very devotional spirit. It im- 
plies communion with God; “ fel- 
lowship, indeed, both with the Fa- 
ther and with his Son Christ Jesus.” 
It supposes contempt for earthly ho- 
ours, riches, and pleasures, and a 
thirst for divine consolations. ‘“ He 
that drinketh of the water that I 
shall give him,” said our Saviour to 
the W oman of Samaria, “shall never 
thirst.” To the clergyman who 
lives “ in friendship w ith the world,” 
in harmonious fellowship and agree- 
ment with that multitude who exist 
only to buy and sell, to eat and 
drink, to plant and build, to ~ 
homes to house and field to field, 
become architects of their eve 
or even to obtain distinction in sct- 
ence; the idea of a divine influence 
will probably seem a part of ortho- 
doxy which it is best to introduce 
but rarely , and to touch but lightly, 
though it may be one whic h, on ac- 
count of the authorities by which i 
is upheld, it would be unbec omning 
in him to doubt or to resist. 
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238 Re: 

There 1s a worldly virtue, remote 
from every thing hevottanat which 
may undoubtedly subsist among 
those who forget or de ny the tnflu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. This vir- 


tue seems greater than it is; for be- 


ing chiefly founded on the love of 


reputation, it is pecubarly attentive 
to appearances. Christian virtue, 
on the other hand, is generally 
greater than it appears ; for the at- 
tention of the Christian is turned to 
the Searcher of hearts, who is ever 
present with his Spirit. f 
deavouring, by the aid of the divine 
grace, to purify the mward inan, 
and to possess that integrity In the 
sight of God which issues in univer- 
sal goodness. Virtue of this ktud is 
nourished chiefly by devotion ; 


e is elle 


— bead 


** Grows with its growth, and strengthens 
with its strength.” 

« There are also many persons 
who,” as a devout writer * on this 
subject observes, “ have neglected 
the doctrine of grace, and yet have 
spoken and written excellent things 
even about Christian virtue: so that 
they have extolled God’s precepts, 
Ww ithout acknowledging his grace ; 
as if they could attain his imiage 
without his assistance.’ —~ “ But,” 
he adds, ‘* speaking and practising 
are two thiags. The result of all 


eflorts in this way is the exposure of 


the weakness and vanity ot the at- 
tempt, and the conulirmation of the 
truth of the Gospel and theweeccs- 


“thal my 
“ity of the grace oifered in it. ile 


nore Wwe ES te: the SUCCESS ot 


such reformers, the more we may 
be convinced that thew systems are 

fitter for gratifying the car Aone 
mending the beart. Uuman cor- 
ruption proves too hard tor luiman 
eloquence, No doubt it Is vou LO 
use all helps; but to think these 
natural aids suffictent without the 
Assistance of grace, 1s such a chune- 
rical project, and las so constantly 
failed in the experiment, that it isa 
wonder that persons should seriou ly 
think it practicable. History shews 


* 


tlic impel Tac V of the sublimest plit- 
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losophy of the heathens, when it 
encountered inveterate corruptions 
or violent temptations, Many of 
them spoke of virtue like angels, yet 
lived like brutes Whereas, in al! 
ages, poor Christian ple hates un- 
polished by learning, but earnest in 
prayer and dependin g on grace, 
have , in comp parison of these others, 
lived rather hike angels than men, 
and shewn such an invincible sted- 
fastness in virtue as shames all the 
philosophy in the bray) ~ 

rery conspicuous 
in} the discourses of the evangelical 
clergy According to them, it is 
God who, by his Spi rit, begins and 
carries on the “ work of grace” in 
the heart; for this is an expression 
in comn sort use with many of them, 
and especially with the more Cal- 
vinistic part. According to the 
generality of the other ministers of 
our establishmeut, it is man who 
works ; and he is often exhorted by 
them to exert himself, in terms 
which almost exclude the idea of ; 
spiritual agent. Perhaps there is 
some mention of the help of divine 
erace at the conclusion of the dis- 
course, and the allusion is made 
with delicacy and good taste; but 
the subject excites little zeal, and } is 
treated with more than necessary 
caution. Let the language of Scrip- 
ture, which we have already so 
largely quoted, be compared with 
that of most of our divines, and the 
difference is manifest. Are not the 
writers in the New ‘Testament zea- 
lous on this point? Does not our 
Saviour say with earnestness, * with- 
onf me ve ca 2n do nothing ? ? ?__ Mr. 
Ingram has admitted that there 1s 
too great a couformity to the world 
WW Many of our clergy 5 that there 
isa © deficienc Vv of what the metho- 
dists hot improperly term vital reli- 
e1on,’ -’and awant of the same “ de- 
votional fervour” which is enforced 
by the evangelical preachers. We 
iinpute the advantage over them 
enjoved by these preachers, in part, 
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We proceed, however, to point 
out some errors respecting it, Which, 
as we think, prevail; and they 
may be reduced to two general 
classes—namely, those arising, first, 
from a too dry, metaphy sical and 
systematic mode of managing the 
subject ; and, secondly, from an en- 
thusiastic view of it. Our readers 
will bave already perceived, that 
one of our objections to Calvinism 
is, its tendency to reduce divinity 
too much into a system. It pre- 
tends too exactly to ‘define subjects 
imperfectly revealed, and labours 
to adapt every doctrine of the Gos- 
pel to the place which the human 
architect has assigned for it in his 
ingeniously constructed building. 
The doctrine of Divine influence 
has been moulded into many shapes 
by the plastic hand of diflerent 
theologians ; for while the Calvi- 
nists (always claiming = scriptural 
authority) have fashioned it after 
their manner, many of the Armi- 
nians, or Anti-calvinists, (equally 
pleading Scripture) have given to it 
4 form by which it becomes ad- 
susted to their scheme of religion. 

has been debated between these 
parties, Whether grace (that is, whe- 
ther the sanctifving influence of 
the Divine Spirit) is irresistible. ‘The 
inore accurate and prudent Calvi- 
wists have contented themselves 
with athrin: ng that it is zucencible. 
“ Grace,” say they, “ may indeed 
be resisted—that is to say, it may 
be resisted for atime, and to a cer- 
ain degrge—but it must necessa- 
rily triumph, on the whole, in the 
bearts of all the elect; and it is to 
these, and the e alone, that invioct- 


by | ga rac e 1s viven. >) 





A question, 
however, arises, whether grace of 
some kind is not given to all; and 
many Calvinists have couceded that 
itis: but in making this admission 
they have distinguis shed between 
apeeial and common grace, and have 
affirmed that it is merely of this 
common grace that Scripture speaks, 

en it represents men as either 
Snally or etiectually resisting the 


Divine Spirit. But a further ques- 
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tion occurs: how is common grace 
distinguishable from that which j is 
spe cial or efficacious? does it differ 
in kind, or only in degree? This 
point has further divided the theo- 
logians, setting Calvinist against 
Cova. though chiefly separating 
the high Calvinists from the low 
We request our readers not to be 
fearful of our detaining them till 
we have solved all these “diffic ulties. 
We are of opinion that definitions 
and discussions of this kind have 
diminished the credit of the doc- 
trine for which we plead. They 
found too much place among our 
ancient divines, and they are re- 
tained by some of our evangelical 
ministers, though chiefly, as we 
suspect, by those of the dissenting 
class. The less explained doctrine 
appears to us best to answer the 
purpose of promoting a simple piety, 
and to be also more strictly confor- 
mable to the language of holy writ. 

it has also been common to com- 
bine the ineuleation of this doctrine 
vith philosophical discussions re- 
specting the nature and the ireedom 
of the human will. Men have en- 
deavoured to weave their metaphy- 
sical web out of sayings which 
Christ and his apostles ‘delivered 
on the sublime subject of the 
energy of the Divine Spirit. We 
feel a zeal to redeem shis precious 
truth out of the hands of philosophy, 
not unlike to that which once 
prompted the nationsof Christendom 
to go forth and rescue the sacred 
city from the power of the Infidels. 
We grant that theology may occa- 
sionally border on met: raphy sics, and 
We are far from always discounte- 
Kee even free metaphysical dis- 
cussion, Bad metaphy sics May con- 
dace to bad morality as well as to 
religious error; and it may be ne- 
cessary to contend with the perverse 
metaphy-sician by means of his own 
weapons, and to descend with him 
to his own ground. ‘Lhe provinces, 
however, of theology and metaphy- 


sics are, for the most part, extremely 

distinct. “ Beware,” said the apos- 

tle, “lestany man spoil you through 
« . 
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philosophy and vain deceit, after 
the rudiments of this world, and not 
after Christ.” This passage, though 
directed azainst the peculiar kind of 
false science prevalent in the heathen 
world, may not improperly be con- 
sidered as forbidding a large admix- 
ture of iodern metaphysics with 
the sacred verities of the Gospel. 

It remains for us to treat of the 
enthusiastic use which has been 
made of this tenet: but as the ge- 
neral subject of enthusiasm deserves 
some discussion under the present 
article, we reserve ourselves for a 
future number. 


(To be continued.) 


Review of Woarr, Duprey, Owen- 
son, and the Report of a Deputa- 
tion of the Hibernian Society, on 
Treiand. 


(Continued from p. 190. } 


Ix adverting to a very important 
part of the subject—viz. the moral 
degradation of the lower orders in 
{reland— it is not easy to determine 
at what point to beg. So mti- 
mately are causes and effects often 
blended together in moral conside- 
rations, that they are not untre- 
quently seen to change places: the 
disastrous influence, whatever be tts 
nature, which produces mental de- 
gradation throughout a kingdom, is 
in its turn augmented and confirmed 
by that degradafion itself. When 
popery had involved Europe im ig- 
norance aud superstition, that very 
superstition, by a species of moral 


re-action, elevated the pope himself 


into the chair of Deity, and hailed 
him as the vicar of Christ, and a 
vice-god on the earth. That the 
moral energies of the inferior Classes 
in reland are extremely debased, it 
were superfluous to attempta proof: 
no man will be found hardy enough 
to deny it. Jn illustrating the na- 
ture of this debasement, we shall 
have occasion to refer to “ The Re- 
port of a Deputation from the Hi- 
bernian Society.’ The gentlemen 
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who composed the deputation had 
it expressly in view to inquire into 
the religious state of the country - 
whether their account be the best 
which might be afforded, we wil! 
not stop to inquire: they appear, on 
the whole, to have discharged their 
commission with moderation and {i- 
delity, and to have made a good use 
of the very limited time in which 
their journey was performed. We 
shall begin our extracts with their 
account of the catholics. 


** The great body of the Irish wander 
like sheep that have no faithful shepherd 
to lead them, Legendary tales, pilgri- 
inages, penances, superstitious offerings, 
priestly do:ination, the notorious habit of 
reconciling sanctimonious accents and at- 
titudes with abandoned practices, and all 
that shocks and disgusts in the mummery 
of the mass-house, cannot fail to fix a 
mournful sentiment in the heart of every 
enlightened and pious observer. From an 
early hour on the Sabbath morning, till one 
or two in the afternoon, crowds occupy 
the chapels both in town and country. 
Mass is performed during this time repeat- 
edly: the scene fluctuates as often; so 
that in estimating the attendance, regard 
must be had, not merely to the size of a 
chapel, but also to the number of succes: 
sive congregations. But when mass i 
concluded, every appearance of devotion 
retires from the countenance of many, who 
have just uttered the loudest ejaculations, 
and prostrated themselves in the most 
abasing forms. The profanation of the 
Sabbath is carried toa daring pitch.” p. 20, 

‘« Popery appears to be exhibited and 
inculeated there..... with such a decided 
partiality in favour of its most fantastic and 
anti-christian features—the manceuvres of 
its priests are so various, so subtle, and 
alas! so efficient—and the moral aspect, 
from these and other causes, is so discou- 
raging, that the deputation,” &c. p. 29. 

The stories which are related of 
the superstitious notions prevalent 
among the poor, seem almost incre- 
dible. It may not be improper to 
furnish a specimen.— One of out 
number had occasion, at no distant 
period, to pass over a mountain 0!) 
the coast, at the same time with a 
considerable party of the natives 
Just as they reached the top, a slight 
shower came on, accompanied by 
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one of the finest rainbows he ever 
beheld. Whilst he paused to ad- 
mire its magnificent arch, extending 
into the bay below, he carelessly 
plucked a little fox-glove, which 
was growing beside him. A gen- 
tleman in the party approached, and 
told him, with a smile, “ you have 
committed a dreadful crime against 
the fairies: this hill, and its fox- 
ylove, are under their immediate 
protection. You have attracted the 
attention of all around you; and 
there 1s not a single person in this 
whole assembly, who does not ex- 
pect to see yon sulier for your te- 
merity. ‘fake care how you pro- 
ceed.” In descending the hill he 
unfortunately stumbled, and fell ;— 
a proof, to the multitude, that the 
fairies had neither lost their power, 
nor would forget to punish, when 
their rights were invaded. 

For the amusement of those who 
may not have seen “ Castle Rack- 
rent,” we shall copy a few remarks 
by Miss Edgeworth: as illustrating 
national character, they are not with- 
out their use. After observing that 
Irish fairy-mounts are called ant- 
hills in England, she thus proceeds : 
“ They are held in high reverence by 
the common people in Ireland. A 
xentleman, who in laying out his 
lawn had occasion to level one of 
these hillocks, could not prevail 
upon any of his labourers to begin 
the ominous work. He was obliged 
to take a loy from one of their re- 
luctant hands, and began the attack 
himself. The labourers agreed, that 
the vengeance of the fairies would 
tall upen the head of the presump- 
tuous mortal who first disturbed them 
in their retreat.’—« When the wind 
raises a little eddy of dust upon the 
road, the poor people believe that it 
is raised by the fairies; that it is a 
‘ign that they are journeying from 
one of the fairy-mounts to another ; 
and they say to the fairies, or to the 
dust as it passes, ‘ God speed ye, 
gentlemen, God speed ye” ‘This 
averts any evil, that the good people 
might be inclinedtodo them. There 
are innumerable stories told of the 
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friendly and unfriendly feats of these 
busy fairies: some of these tales are 
ludicrous, and some romantic enough 
for poetry.” 

These observations will of course 
be considered as affording marks ot 
general ignorance ; but if all their 
superstitions were equally harniless, 
they might possibly serve rather as 
matter of amusement than of regret. 
The eflects of priestly domination 
awaken feelings of a far different 
kind, ‘The poor catholic is instryct- 
ed to look up to his priest asa su- 
perior being, and to consider him 
as the only channel through which 
the blessings of heaven can be con- 
veyed to man. ‘The injunctions of 
the priest form the law of his flock. 
Remission of sins is the result of his 
favour; penances are enforced by 
the authority of his command; and 
woe to the poor penitent that shall 
venture to rebel! Of these penances, 
some are ridiculous, and some dis- 
gusting ; yet perhaps from this very 
circumstance ghostly tyranny may 
be confirmed and increased. We 
should weary both our readers and 
ourselves, were we to detail the in- 
stances of priestly arrogance which 
have been related to us; let one or 
two serve for a sample. 

It is not uncommon for a priest 
to enter a house on a fast day, and 
demand that a piece of mutton should 
be prepared for his dinner. If it be 
observed in reply, that fish only is 
allowed by the Church, the answer 
is ready: Fool, do you doubt my 
power? de not you know that a 
word of mine can turn any food | 
please into fish? Get me the mutton.” 
— he transubstantiating power ot 
Lord Peter * goesnot a tittle beyond 
the real juggling of modern times. 

It has been remarked by Johnson, 
that if all marriages were made by 
the chancellor, it is not clear that 
the sum of happiness would be much 
diminished. What may be the pre- 
cise quantum of happiness attendant 
on the marriage of an irish peasant, 
we presume not to decide; but it ig 


* Tale of a Tub. 
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certain that these matters are tre- 
quently dictated by the will of the 
priest. Having previously settled 
the point to his own satisfaction, he 
visits the parents of the young man; 
tells them that their son ts of age to 
take a wite, and he has found one to 
suit him. A similar story ts related 
to the parents of the girl; and the 
wishes of the priest are generally 
decisive. ‘The day is appomted; a 
large party of friends and relations 
assemble ; the wedding 1s celebrated, 
and a feast prepared. When the 
whiskey has begun to give symp- 
toms of its power, the priest seizes 
his hat, and goes round the party to 
collect donations: the parents con- 
tribute first ; the liberality of others 
is in part measured by theirs; this 
is an inducement to give all they 
can spare. The money thus collect- 
ed is disposed of in the following 
manner: the priest claims a liberal 
share ; one portion is set aside tor 
the titular bishop, and another to 
discharge the expenses of the feast ; 
the remainder is the fortune of the 
new-married couple, and constitutes 
the whole stock intended to fit out 
the happy pair for the voyage of 
hte. Ifthe whiskey be good, and 
the company large, this marriage- 
portion will sometimes amount to 
eight or ten pounds. 

Anecdotes might be multiphed 
without end: we shall add but one 
more on this subject. Depredations 
had been committed in the house of 
a very dignified character, and su- 
spicion fell upon a boy: all the 
means which were adopted to re- 
cover the property proved ineftec- 
tual, till at length the priest was 
sent for, informed of the theft, aud 
requested to lend his assistance. The 
priest spoke in public of the trans- 
action, and insisted, if the crime had 


_ been committed by a catholic, on 


Immediate restitution :—every article 
was restored ! 

Now to what cause are we to at- 
tribute this exorbitant power over 
the minds of men? Certainly not tu 
the superior learning of the priest- 
hood, nor to their superior piety. 
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That some good men, and some few 
men of learning, may be found in 
so numerous a body, we have no 
wish to deny ; but assuredly this js 
not their general character : their re. 
heion is im thew Mass-book, and 
their learning in legendary tales. A 
cathohic gentleman lately addressed 
one of eur friends to the following 
eflect: “ L have had a quarrel with 
the priest. He affirmed tm the pul- 
pit that Christ said, there would be 
joy in heaven over a devil, if he re. 
pented: I told him, when he came 
out, that it was not true: he swore 
it was ; and we quarrelled about it.” 
—Our friend observed to a protes: 
tant, I should mmagine that this gen. 
tleman has no great reverence for 
the catholic religion: his answer 
was, Notwithstanding this proof of 
impetuosity, No persuasion on earth 
could induce that man to eat meaton 
a Friday, or to violate the acknow- 
ledved orditances of bis Church. 

A young cathohe priest attacked 
another of our friends on the subject 
of transubstantiation. After long 
debate, his last triumphant stand was 
upon this argument: “ When a ca- 
tholic consecrates the bread, if a 
dog be turned into the room, he 
dares not touch it: whereas if a 
piece of bread consecrated by « 
protestant be placed by the side of 
it, he will immediately run and de- 
vour it.” — When such are the priests, 
what inust be the people! 

Whence, then, has this influence 
arisen? By what means has the 
catholic creed been so widely dif- 
fused and so disastrously contirmed 
—Inquiries of this surt may teach 
us how to meet its etlorts and to 
counteract its power. 

The first cause to which we shall 
advert is, want of instruction. 1g- 
norance is the legitimate parent of 
superstition, In proportion as the 
mind is destitute ef information, m 
that degree is it prepared to foster 
extravagance and become the dupe 
of deceit. It has been the com- 
plaint of pious men, in every age of 
the world, that persons in general 
have a great teadency to take aefuge 
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‘a forms andceremonies ; how much 
must that tendency be increased, 
when their deplor able ignvurance 
renders them utterly unable to as- 
certain the real nature of the reli- 
vion which they profess! It was 
matter of grief and astonishment to 
us, when we were informed, by se- 
veral of the lower Irish, that they 
never had a Bible in their hands, 
and had not the slightest conception 
of what it contains. 

The second cause which we 
notice is, the zeal and activity of 
the catholic priesthood. They would 
compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte. As their habits of life 
lead them much among the poor, 
they spare no arguinent which so- 
phistry can invent, and spread every 
lure which their religion so abun- 
dantly supplies. A religion which 
is of the heart, and not of the letter ; 
which is of a spiritual gature, and 
calculated to produce spiritual views 
and consolations ; will too often be 
rejected, even if faithfully proposed, 
for one which permits a sinner to 
follow the devices of his own ima- 
gination, provided he confesses to 
the priest; and spares hima life of 
self-denial, if he will only receive 
unction at last. ‘* Popery is still 
true to herself: the same now that 
she was in the darkest ages.”’ ‘Io the 
influence of the priests we attribute 
the general 1 ignorance of Scripture, 
The prohibition of the sacred volume 
is one of the most effectual engines 


by which they have established 
their power, 


“ Your plan, they argee, is tu provide 
every pour family with a copy of the holy 
Scriptures. This mode of propagating 
religion, or of enlightening the mind with 
religious truth, appears so preposterous to 
the eye of reason and philosophy, and has 
been found sv inadequate, by along experi- 
ence, that nothing but that spirit of oppo- 
sition to popery, which gives a sanction 
to every thing, could still induce any peo- 
ple to persevere in its adoption. ..... To 
see this book of wonders, this book of mys- 
teries, this book of prophecies, this book 
containing the earliest history of mankind, 
laid before an ignorant peasant for his edi- 
neation and instruction | Can we seriously 


a 


applaud the measure?” Hibernian Re- 
port, p. 20. 


After informing us that orders 
have been issued to the catholics 
not te accept a religious tract, nor 
to pick up one from the ground, 
unless with a determination to burn 
it or to carry it to the priest, the 


gentiemen of the Deputation proceed 
in these words: 


** It will inevitably occur to any serious 
protestant, Who makes a pregress threugb 
Ireland, that the laity have been most 
dreadfully imposed on, as it respects the 
perusal of the Scriptures: so that, under 
an apprehension of their not being qualifi- 
ed for a practice, which is stated to be, in 
the absence of the priest, pregnant with 
danger, thousands revolt from the recom- 
mendation of it, as they weuld from the 
recommendation of a pestilential atmos- 
phere, .... The indifferenee, er rather 
the aversion of the priests te the diffusion 
of spiritual light, may be inferred from the 
difficulty of procuring a Bible in those si- 
tuations, which allow fail scope for their 
favourite plan, and in which there is ne 
zealous protestant to exert a better influ- 
euce. If beads and crucifixes, if Missals, 
and volumes still more seandalously super- 
stitious, were not estcemed safer and nobler 
companions, would they be so much more 
abundant?” Repart, pp. 20, 21 


The zeal of the priesthood has 
lately been exhibited in a way which 
seems to possess little either of sound 
reason or argument; 


‘¢ When they discover that any of their 
disciples have been bearing a protestant 
minister, they rebuke, or enjoin penance, 
as the case appears mare or less excusable ; 


aad they haye hecn known to drive offi 


with manual violence those, whom curiosity 
has thus far led into the precincts of he- 
resy.” Report, p. 19. 


8. We mention, as the next cause, 
the comparative inactivity of the 
protestant clergy, and the diminu- 
tion of parishes. Far be it from us 
to assert that every clergyman in 
Ireland neglects the duties 6f his 
profession: we could point out many 
who adorn the doctrines of the Go- 
spel, and are zealous to promote 
them. Would that this were the 


general character! But every man 
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Review of Hoare, 
knows in what manner ecclesiastical 
dignities have long been disposed 
of in that country a andl trom. this 
knowledge he will readily judge 
what kind of discipline is to be ex- 
pected among the inferior clergy. 
Mass-houses rise like exhalations in 
every quarter of the kingdom; 
whilst the heart sickens at the sight 
of churches already in ruins, or 
swiftly running to dec: iy. The two 
following anecdotes may not be ir- 
relevant. 

During a late excursion, one of 
our number went to look at a new 
mass-house, which was nearly fi- 
nished: it was large and elegant; 
but the parish church was in so had 
a state of repair as to be nearly un- 
fit for service. On his 1 Inquiring, of 
a protestant gentleman, why the 
church was so sh: unefully neglected, 
he was informed, that it would re- 
quire 30/. to repair it, and that the 
money could not easily be raised. 
Yet the landed property inthe vici- 
nity was almost exclusively in the 
hands of protestants. 

On another occasion, passing 
hrough a village, which consisted 
Ww holly of catholics, and observing 
the chureb in rui ns, he entered into 
conversation with a poor but intelii- 
cent man, about the state of the 
place. “ Does vour rector live in 
the parish ??—<« No; we have not 
seen him for some years,”-—* What 
is the value of the living?”—*“ He 
lets 1 to the ap for upwards of 
10001. a vear. ‘ Does he be stow 
any thing | in charity among you?’ 
« No.?—* Has he established any 
schools, or contributed any thing 
toward such an object?”—“ No; we 
tried to do it ourselves, and got a 
master: he stayed with us a little 
time; but as we could not raise 
enough to support him by Sl. a 
year, he was forced to leave us.”— 
Well may protestantism decline and 
catholics increase! Under such a 
system, nothing but a miracle could 
produce a contrary effect. 

As we have no wish to dogmatise, 
or to advance any charge without 
due authority, we beg leave again 
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to appeal to the Hibernian Deputa- 
tion and the Rev. Mr. Dudley. 


‘* The churches are, for the most part, 
opened but once a day. In a country, 
where the most pernicious errors prevail, 
this appears to be a mortifying deficiency, 
Yet such is the far-spread apathy, even in 
populous towns, that if there are two ser- 
vices, the attendance on the second is de- 
plorably thin. This surely could not be 
the case, were the minds of the people, du- 
ring the first service, more generally affect- 
ed by the impressive truths which some 
have the privilege to hear.” Report, p. 28, 

‘¢ The numerous ruins of temples of wor- 
ship, throughout this island, exhibit too 
many proofs of the dilapidated, and dec/in- 
ing slate of the protestant establishment. On 
the Reformation it appears that there were 
2436 parishes in Ireland with care of souls, 
and nearly 3000 clergy appertaining there- 
to. These are now redueed to 1100 bene- 
fices, having but 1001 churches, and requir- 
ing only the cure of 1500 clergy. Much 
of this falling off may be imputed to the 
combination of several parishes into what 
is called an union; a measure that has un- 
fortunately led to the dissolution of al! 
other churches therein except one.”? Dud- 
ley’s Letter, pe 27. 


As many of our readers may not 
be ac qui ainted with the nature of 
these unions we shall add a note by 
the same author, p. 27. 


‘¢ These unions are of two, kinds: the 


one episcopal; that is, constituted by the 
bishop of the diocese, which may be dis- 
solved on the removal of the incumbent:, 
the others are decreed by an act of council, 
and are indifoluble by any existing au- 
thority. In the union possessed by the 
writer, as attached to his stall in the ca- 
thedral of Ferns, there are the remains of 
six parish churches, in so many distinct 
parishes (besides that of Kilscoran) on an 
extent of about 7000 acres of well popu- 
lated and highly cultivated land, The 
chureh-yard continues the burying place 
for the dead of each parish; but the tem- 
ples for the reception of the living are al- 
most rased to the ground, If the most 
laudable excrtions on the part of a single 
prelate could have remedied this lamenta- 
ble evil, it had not continued in a diocese, 
where su considerable an increase of re- 
spectable glebe-houses, and so extensive a 
promotion of resident curates, have distin- 
cuished the active benevolence of its pré- 
sent bishop,” 
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The last great cause which we 


shall mention is, the existence of 


title proctors and tithe farmers. 
They are offensive even to protes- 
tants} to catholics they must be 
odious. If men be led to consider 
the established church as a source 
of oppression ; if the only intercourse 
which they have with it is the in- 
‘ercourse of vexation; is it possible 
for them to contemplate the protes- 
tant cause with favourable regard? 
We are fully persuaded (and Mr. 
Dudley holds similar language), that 
the influence of this system has been 
peculiarly injurious to the Church 
which it was intended to support. 
It is ground of serious regret, that 
little has hitherto been done which 
might tend to obviate these radical 
evils, and to spread the knowledge 
of genuine Christianity. We are 
afraid that the number of those who 
have been converted from the errors 


of popery, whether by the labours of 


the clergy or of protestant dissenters, 
isextremely small. The little which 
has been done is, in part at least, if 
not entirely, owing to the method- 
ists in connection with Mr. Wesley. 
Whatever may be the errors of these 
pe rsons, their zeal is most exem- 
plary; and they certainly have pro- 
duced some effect. The poor catho- 
lics dare not, or will not, repair to a 
church, or. to any building erected 
tor protestant worship. "The me- 
thodists have harangued them in 
the markets, have assailed them in 
fairs, have pursued them to every 
place of public concourse, and thus 
almost against their will have pro- 
cured a hearing. ‘The consequence 
has been, that a few catholics have 
deserted the mass-house and ranged 
themselves under their banners. 
We do not stay to inquire whether 

all their proce. dings are reguiar, or 
even commendable: we are st ating 
the fact for a diflerent purpose; we 
think it demonstrates that extraordi- 
hary exertions alone can meet a 
case of such an extraordinary com- 
plexion, Let no Irish clergyman, at 
least, sev erely blame the Methodists, 
who does not emulate their zeal. 


! 


‘The truth 1s, that a Hindoo is not 
more enslaved by his “ four-fold 
chain,” than a bigotted catholic by 
priestly domination. And what is a 
poor man to expect, who deserts 
the mass? Persecution and want; 
the desertion of his nearest friends, 
and the hatred of all around him. 
We were assured by a protestant 
clergyman, at no distant period, that 
a poor fellow in bis parish, who had 
reli nquished the mass, must have pe- 
rished, if he had not taken him into 
his own service and aftorded him 
protection. Noman would employ 
him, no man would speak to him. 
The interdict of Christ’s vicar him- 
self, in the worst times of the papacy, 
difiered only in the extent of its in- 
fluence from the excommunication 
of an Irish priest. 

To what does the argument tend? 
It goes far to establish a point, which 
we fear it will not be easy to over- 
throw. Our opinion is, that with re- 
spect to the present race of catholics, 
who have from their earliest years 
been constantly in the habit of wit- 
nessing folly without perceiving its 
nature, and imbibing superstition 
without suspecting its character, 
conversion is almost a hopeless case. 
The disease has become invete- 
rate: it has mixed with the vi- 
tal current; it is interwoven with 
their very frame and texture: it Is 
implanted by ignorance; it is fos- 
tered by habit; it is confirmed by 
prejudice; itis nourished alternately 
by hope and fear; it has for its 
coadjutors the dark phalanx of pas- 
sions and of crimes:—a shilling to 
the priest on coufession-day will 
clear the account. 

Do we then advise a total aban- 
donment ot exertion? We would 
ri ~— wish to provoke and intlame 

: but we are particularly anxious 
wf give it a proper. direction. We 
would say, Let your attention be 
es pecially fixed on the rising gene- 
ration. Do not imagine that every 
thing can be done in a day; the 
case requires a coinbined sy stem of 
policy at once liberal and bold. ‘The 
mass of evils, political, moral, and 
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ecclesiastical, should all be assailed 
together. An attempt to introduce 
moral reform, under the existing 
pressure of political grievances, 
would by no means attain its object. 
With a view, then, to the whole sub- 
ject, we shall venture to suggest the 
following outline. 

1. Let parochial schools be esta- 
blished throughout the island. 
‘They are of inestimable benefit ; and 
if conducted upon the plan of Dr. 
Bell, or Mr. Lancaster (guarded, of 
course, against any abuse to which 
such a plan may be liable), might in a 
tew years produce a wonderful re- 
volution in the moral powers and 
habits of millions. The number of 
parishes at the Reformation, as we 
have already stated, was 2436: if 
we fix oue master in each parish, 
with an average stipend of 50/. a 
vear*, the annual expence would 
be about 120,000/. ;-—a sum, when 
compared with the magnitude of 
the object, which is by no means 
formidable. Many questions will 
arise, and many ‘difficulties will 
doubtless occur: but where the 
pomt to be attained is the civiliza- 
tion of a kingdom, base and _ pusil- 
lanimous indeed must the mind of 
that man be, who will suffer hrs ar- 
dour to be damped by any diffi- 
culties which it is possible to sur- 
mount. 

In recommending for Ireland the 
plan of Mr. Lancaster, in conjunc- 
tion with that of Dr. Bell, we are 
by no means ignorant that many 
obje ctions have been urged against 
its general adoption. As we appear 
not in the character of his: apologists, 
we shall not enter into the discus- 
sion. It will be sufficient to offer 


¥* This must be considered as a most 
ample allowance. It will be seen here- 
atter (p. 247) that T ady O'Conolan, who 
considered himself a very flourishing cha- 
racter, had fifty pupils, of whom some paid 
nothing, and none more than 4s, a quar- 
ter. Itis probable that he did not receive 
above 20/. or 25/. a year.—In estunating 
the masters at 2436, we have taken them 
at a higher number than is likely to be 
wanted, 
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two remarks. The first is, that 
some of the most respectable pers 
sons in the university of Cambridge 
—men alike distinguished for ta- 
lents, for Jearning, and for attach. 
ment to the church of England— 
have, within a few weeks past, asso- 
ciated themselves for a express 
purpose of introducing it, under 
certain modifications, among the 
poor of that place. The plan, there- 
fore, cannot be necessarily subversive 
either of good morals or of attach. 
ment to the church. Our next 
observation is, that that intemperate 
zeal, which will not allow us to 
instruct catholics except with the 
public and avowed intention of 
making them churchmen, is posi- 
tively the extreme of folly : it will 
most assuredly defeat its object, 

and exasperate feelings already suf- 
ficiently hostile. Let it be the first 
determination to instruct, at any 
rate: bigotry and superstition can- 
not choose but decline. Store the 
minds of the rising generation with 
good principles and Virtuous habits, 
and you will be aided by auxiliaries 
of lasting and powertul energy. 

3Zut it is sometimes asserted, 

“the Irish are so unwilling to re- 
ceive instruction, that you wil! fre 
it impossible to give them any tes's 
for learning. They will always 
prefer the luxury of rolhag in th: 
same puddle with their pigs, to the 
attainment of knowledge aud the 
acquisition of arts.”’ Now it so 
happens, that in this noisy argument, 
which we have heard repeatedly 
advanced, there is not one syllable 
of truth. Among numbers of the 
Irish there is a vigour of intellect, 

an earnestness of curiosity, an anx- 
lety for knowledge, which are rarely 
found in our land of civilization. 
We are much deceived if this be 
not one of the most striking fea 
tures of the Irish character*. As 


* National character takes much of its 


peculiarity from the prevailing degree of 


civilization. The Irish are naturally very 
shrewd and acute; they possess a restless- 
ness of mind, which having nething to fix 
\ 
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ene of our number was riding at a 
yound trot in a southern country, 
he observed a ragged boy, of 15 or 
16 years of age, running by his side, 
and looking him cheerfully in the 
face. He stopped, and inquired 
his wants. The youth protessed 
himself to be a poor scholar, and so- 
licited alms. It was highly enter- 
taining to hear in what manner he 
repeated by rote the few books 
which had fallen in his way: to the 
extent of his reading Latin seemed as 
familiar as English ; and his recollec- 
tion never appeared to fail. After 
his request was complied with, he ran 
by the side of the horse for some dis- 
tance, still reciting as he ran: and 
it was not till after several admoni- 
tions that he consented to be left 
behind. This poor scholar was poor 
indeed! He subsisted chiefly on the 
potatoes which he procured at farm- 
houses by the display of his learn- 
ing, and under those hospitable 
roofs he found protection from the 
weather. 

The following account we take 
from Miss Owenson: the hero of 
the tale is old Thady O’Conolan, a 
schoolmaster near Sligo. 


** When I complimented him on the ex 
tent of his erudition, and expressed my 
astonishment at his having acquired it in 
so remote a situation, he replied: ‘ Young 
lady, I went far and near for it, as many a 
poor scholar did before me; for I could 
construe Homer before [ ever put on shoe 
or stocking, aye or a hat either, which to 
be sure I never did, till I was twenty years 
ef age.’—When he was 3 young inan, he 
said, there were but few schools in Con- 
naught, and those few but bad; aud that 
it was not unusual fur eight or ten boys, 
who had the love of learning strong upon them, 
to set off bare-fouted and bare-headed to 
Munster, where the best schools were then 
held ; that they commenced their philoso- 
phic pilgrimage poor and friendless; but 
that they begged their way, and that the 
bame of poor scholar procured them every- 
Where friends and Subsistence: that having 





upon at home, involves them in endless 
disputes. To the combined effect of this 
restless spirit and want of civilization, We 
atweibute their wonderful love of litigation. 
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heard much of the celebrity of a school- 
master in the county of Clare, he and his 
adventurous companions directed — their 
steps towards his seminary: £ but (added 
Thady) it being a grazing country, and 
of course no hospitality to be found there 
(meaning that it was thinly inhabited), 
we could not get a spot to shelter our 
heads in the neighbourhood of the school: 
#0 being a tight set of Connaught boys, 
able and strong, we carried off the school- 
master one fine night, and never stopt till 
we landed him on the other side of the 
Shannon, when a priest gave us a chapel- 
house, and so we got learning and hospi- 
tality to boot, and the schoolmaster made 
a great fortune in time, all Connaught 
flocking to him, and now here I am at the 
head of a fine seminary inyself.”’ He then 
informed me that he had fifty pupils; that. 
the head class were in Homer, and did not 
pay for their tuition, as they assisted to 
teach the rest: that all boys of the name 
of O’Conolan were taught gratis, and the 
rest paid, according to the means of their 
parents, from one shilling to four shillings 
@ quarter.” 


Thady’s school was a dirty, misera- 
ble cabin by the side of a wood; his 
scholars were ragged, and his own 
coat was fastened by a_ skewer!’ 
When Miss Owenson called upon 
him, “ he apologised for the ab- 
sence of his first class ;” 


‘They had gone to cut turf for a poor 
distressed family in the neighbourhood,— 
‘It was but the other day,’ said he, § they 
built up that cabin yonder, for a poor old 
widow ; and [ gave then a holiday for it, 
and my blessing into the bargain.’ Seven 
boys read out of one Homer—the only 
Homer in the school; and three were at 
the same instant busy with a tattered vo- 
lume of Virgil. An old deal table, anda 
few boards placed on stones to furnish 
seats for the students, constituted the fur- 
uiture of ‘Thady’s academy. He assured 
us, that the labourer who earned but six- 
pence a day, would sooner live upon pota- 
tues and salt, than refuse a little learning 
to his child. ‘ I have,’ said he, ‘ above 
twenty boys who are come from distant 
parts to me, who begged their way, and 
who are now maintained among the poor 
of the neighbourhood; who, far fram con- 
sidering them a burthen, were so eager to 
have them, that to avoid jealousy I was 
obliged to have lots drawn for them: the 
boys indeed are gratciul, and make the 
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best returns they can, by working early 
aud late for their patrons when not en- 
gaged with me,’” Pat. Sket. vol. il. p. 133, 
é&c. 


A-traveller is sometimes agreeably 
surprised, by coming unexpectedly 
upon a cabin filled arith scholars to 
the very limits of compression. We 
have seen the children by twenty or 
thirty together, when the school ap- 
peared to be full, scattered by the 
hedges, and pursuing their studies 
with as much earnestness as could 
reasonably be expected. 

‘The advocate for education must 
not look for universal assent: objec- 
tions are “ plenty as blackberries.” 
It is confidently maintained, by zea- 
lous declaimers, that catholics will 
send their children to none but ca- 
tholics; and that under such auspices 
little benetit will result from instruc- 
tion. ‘This objection is often urged 
with an air of _—— Now we 
observe, in reply, | 
we adinit the truth of the premises, 
the conclusion ts not fairly deduritihe. 
If you teach them to read and write, 
aud enable them to exercise those 
powers of mind which they unques- 
tionably possess, you have rendered 
an important service. They are 
sufficiently shrewd: give them ma- 
terials for thinking, and they will 
think. In whatever degree you re- 
move ignorance you gain a march 
on superstition. I[s it not also pro- 
bable, that a schoolmaster, paid and 
supported by the government of the 
country, will in a certain degree 
consult the wishes of that govern- 
ment? A case in point ecunveed 
within our own knowledge, where a 
protestant gentleman, with this very 
idea in his mind, procured a catholic 
master. For various reasons we shall 
not enter upon particulars ; 1 will 
be sufficient to state, that all the 
children read the New ‘Jestament 
under the instruction of this cathotic 
himself. 
the country where the priests are 

extremely hostile. It appears, there- 
fore, that, without offering any vio- 
lence to prejudice, ¢: atholic teachers 
may be rendered highly useful. But 





. That even if 


This occurred in a part of 


we reply, 2. That the fact alleged js 
untrue. We have ourselves bee) 
assured, by many poor papists, that 
it they had not a master of thei; 
own persuasion (whom, however, 
they should prefer), they would be 
glad of a protestant.—Our assertion 
may not be implicitly received. Cal| 
in, therefore, the Irish evidence: 
Gentlemen of the Deputation, what 
Say you? 

** Wherever schools are introduced. 
though by protestants, catholics allow their 
children to reap the advantage of them; 
nor will the establishment of a school by 
those of their own communion, invariably 
detach them from the former: comparisons 
are instituted, and the school of the pro- 
testants lias been known to obtain the pre- 
ference. In such cases, however, protes- 
tants have previously distinguished them- 
selves by prudence and forbearance, as 
well as other qualifications ; that is, while 
they have placed in view the leading prin- 
ciples of religion, they have abstained from 
invectives against popery, and from every 
attempt to make proselytes.” Report, 
p. 44 

We particularly solicit attention 
to that part of the evidence which 
recommends prudence and modera- 
tion: without these, we are most 
confident that the scheme would ut- 
terly fail. 

We know that grants of moncy 
have been made by parliament to a 
considerable amount for public in. 
struction: but as no very conspicuous 
effect has been produced, there 1s 
probably a defect either in the plan, 
or the application of the money. 
Into this question we shall not enter. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Hindoo conversion, no one can more 
justly clam the character of cool 
and philosophical discussion than the 
work which we now recommend to 
the perusal of our readers 

The alarm had not been sounded 
by the anti-missionaries when this 
essay Was ©o iINpose ‘d: ; and yet, had it 
been the design ef the author to ex- 
pose the errors. of Mayor Scott 
Waring, or to refute the assertions 
of the Bengal Officer, he could 
scarcely have written more eflec- 
tually to the purpose. We know 
not whether our present nuinber may 
fall into the hands of either of these 
writers, but as we have been ho- 
noured by the notice of one of them, 
we will venture to reter the Major 
to that part of the Essay which 
treats of the practicability of the at- 
tempt which be so anxiously depre- 
cates; whilst we recommend to the 
unknown champion of Hindoo mo- 
rality a careful and candid compari- 
son between his own statements on 
that head and the authorities quoted 
on the other side by Mr. Cunning- 
ham. It sometimes will happen 
that the evidence of sense must give 
way to that of testimony. We re- 
member to have heard the wretched 
fate of a man who once disputed 
this assertion. A party of friends 
conspired to practise upon him; all 
of whom, meeting him in succession, 
asked him some question relative to 
a bird which they affirmed to be 
sitting on his shoulder. He laughed 
at the first, wondered at the second, 
was alarmed at the third, and at 
length, overpowered by the weight 
of evidence opposed to his senses, 
walked melancholy homeward, atid 
concluded himself mad. Should this 
be the unfortunate case of the Ben- 
gal Officer, when he has read through 
the series of evidence cited in this 
Essay as irrefragable proof of the 
debased state of Hindoo morals, all 
otf it flatly contradicting what he 
atfirms to be his own experience, we 
shall indeed pity his sad condition, 
though we cannot be astonished at 
any doubts he may entertain of his 
yn sanity. 
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We shall now give our readers a 
skeich of the main argument made 
use of m this Essay, observing, an 
fimine, that it is an argument ot ho 
confined extent. Its for ce must be 
acknowledged by all who admit the 
principle of benévolence as a rule of 
condue t towards our fellow-creatures. 
‘This admission is all that is required 
by the Essay, when it affirms “that 
our principal obligation te commu- 
nicate Christianity to the Hindoos is 
founded upon the malignant and per- 
nicious character of that supersti- 
tion ef which they are the victims.” 
{fit can be proved that this super- 
Stition is crue! and debasing; that it 
directly counteracts every attempt 
at improve ment, whether physical, 
civil, or moral; that it admits of no 

valliative, and can be eilectually 
pplanted only by a pure system 
of morals, founded on doctrines 
which hear evidence of their divine 
original; then 1s Christianity the 
sole remedy applicable to the case ; 
and the option is not left to us, ie 
moral a agents, whether we will have 
recourse to it or not. 


“In estimating the religion of Hin- 
dostan, (says our 
author) **to take a view of the moral cha- 
racter, and of the 


: at - ote hint OP 
it will we pecessary 


ceive and potitical institutions 
of its inhabitants. For, in the first place, 
eithcr the moral character (where the rehi- 
gionis not confessedly and ia all its parts di- 
vine) ina great measure forms the religion, 
or the religion the moral chaiacter. $0 
that if the moral character is bad, the reli- 
gion is either the ofispring, or the parent 
of evil, and has therefore only such a choice 
of pretensious, as will, wherever the choice 
is placed, establish the conchision at whieh 
ve aim.” =p. 10. 

Again, as the Hindoo religion 
—-—-‘‘ is not satisfied with the altar, but 
takes the seat of legislation, and even 
mounts the steps of the throne,.... the 
same voice which condemns the civil and 
political institutions of fudia must condemn 
the religion in which they originate.” p.10. 


With the attention, 


mecesiary in 
all analytical reasoning 


to the con- 


nection between the “effets stated 
and their presumed canse, and also 


to the correctness with which the 
2], 


mee . 
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effects themselves are described, we 
shall follow the Essayist through his 
sketch of Himdoo morals. ‘The three 
capital charges brought by him 
avainst the national character are, 
those of treachery, indolence, and 


cruelty. ‘The following quotauions 
are im support of the first charge. 


“Whoever is at all acquainted with the 
history of our campaigns in the East, will 
find himself rather encumbered with eyi- 
dence of the treachery of the natives, than 
distressed by the want of it. The works of 
Orme, Holwell, Dow, Maurice, Secrafton, 
&c. produce it in every page. Treaties 
solemnly ratined, whilst other treaties are 
eontracting with an opposite power; arti- 
cles of capitulation violated by the murder 
of the besiegers or the besieged; traces 
broken at the momeut of the greatest con- 


tidence ; dugged bowls, and poisoned 


meats; parchinents sealed with biood, and. 


eoutracts cut to pieces by the dagger; the 
breach of the best guarded promises, and 
the most sacred oaths ;—these are cireum- 
stances which are every instant exemplified 
jn the history of Hindostan.”  p. 20. 


“Mr. Holwell (for some time pre- 
sident of the Cuatchery court at Cal- 
cutta,” and in general a panegyrist of 
the Hindoo relizton) Says of the peo- 
ple, that “they are a race who, from 
their infancy, are utter strangers to 
the idea of common faith and ho- 
nesty.” Lord ‘Teignmouth”  at- 
firms that “aman must be long ac- 
quaimted with them, before he can 
helieve them capable of that bare- 
faced falsehood, servile adulation, 
and deliberate deception, which they 
duly practise’” Phe testimony 
of the Baptist missionaries is equally 


decisive,” and has the peculiarity of 


being opposed to their first erroneous 
conceptions of the mildness and stin- 
plicity of the Hindoos. 

‘fo the testimonies already cited 
our author adds some internal evi- 
dence, drawn from certain Hinudoo 
customs, and sums up with the tol- 
jowing extract from Orme: “ Pa- 
rents,” says this bistorian, “ love their 
grandchildren, because they are the 
enuemiues of their eneinies, te. of their 
own Children. Such objects of mis- 
trust are children readered to their 
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parents by the intrigues of an Indian 
court!” This saying, we are told, 
is almost proverbial. Its nature ad- 
nuts not of an epithet or a comment. 

"Treachery is almost always the 
vice of a feeble mind; for it is sel- 
dom employed by those who can ac. 
complish their end by the exercise 
ot other powers. It was the vice of 
Carthage, but not of Rome. We 
might therefore, from a knowledge 
of the treachery of the Hindoos, haye 
been led to suspect them of feeble- 
ness and inactivity.” Orme, Scraf- 
ton, Niecainp, and ‘Tennant, confirm 
the truth of this induction: nor do 
we imagine that the most zealous 
panegyrist of the Hlimdoo character, 
the Bengal Officer excepted, would 
defend it from the imputation of in- 
dolence. ‘The well-known saying, 
‘‘that it is better to sit than to walk, 
to lie down than to sit, to sleep than 
to wake, and that death is better 
than all,” may, we believe, be deem- 
ed characteristic of the Hindvos in 
this particular. 

The charge of cruelty is more no- 
vel, and admits of greater qualifica- 
tions than those of treachery and 
indolence. We can admit it to be 
just, but not exactly on the premises 
adduced in the Essay. It certainly 
does appear that there exists in the 
Hindoo mind no principle of huma- 
nity, adequate to counteract the fe- 
rocious dictates of superstition: bul 
the cruelty of which we should thus 
convict the worshippers of Brahma, 
is the cruelty of Bedlam, rather than 
that of the Inquisition. We think 
it no reflection on the humanity of 6 
lunatic, that he inflicts on those 
who come within his reach the tor- 
tures to which he also subjects him- 
self. In like manner, we should not 
attribute solely to inhumanity of 
disposition the conduct of the Hin- 
doo, who drives from his door the 
contaminated miendicant: for were 
he to change places with the out- 
east, his religion would preclude him 
trom expecting relief. The cruelty 


exemplified in erecung a koorh, or 
in sitting in dburna, is to be charged, 
like the Hindoo penances, upon the 
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bloody superstition that gives birth 
‘othem: so that, instead of diffe ring 
from our author as to his conclusion 
on this point, we only arrive at it 


hy a shorter road, 


. 
’ 


We fir inly be- 


which no less than fifteen are 
—— In One page of the Es- 

, prove the Hindoo re ‘lis elon to be 
ae with barbarities, W ly the 
author should argue against himself, 
when (in the 37th page) he will not 
admit above three of these rites to 
he damnatory of the religion, and 
chooses to employ the remaining 
nvelve for the condemnation of the 
people, We are at a loss to imagine. 
Neither do we admit that the dis- 
tinction between those rites which 
they conceive to be of divine ap- 
pontment, and those which are hu- 
man inventions, can justly be urged 
asa proof that the disposition of the 
people is cruel independently of their 
religion. For let the author take 
which three of these fifteen cruelties 


he pleases to be the imposition oft 


Brahma, still there will remain some 
such as these to be imputed to his 
followers : “ The practice of dancing 
with bamboos passed through the 
sides; the swinging with hooks 


passed through the integuments of 


the back 5 the falling from a height 
oi Sharp instruments; the climbing 
| tree armed with spikes; the swing- 
inv over a fire with the head down- 
wards.” Now let it be granted that 
these practices are not enjoined by 
Wipe is their enormity then to 

e charged on the disposition of the 
people independently of their reli- 


ion’ Does the wretched victim of 


‘hem delight in his. self-inflicted 
agony f Or does he not rather sub- 
mit to it, through fear of that dread- 
tal being, whom by such barbarities 
his priests have taught him to ap- 
pease. We see no reason ther to 
suspect the Hindoos of any natural 
predilection for cruelty. Nor would 
it strenethen our author's arguinent 
tt he could convict them of it: how- 
ever a familiarity with the horrors 
of their superstition may have ren- 
dered them callous spectators of, 


lieve that the ervel practices, of 


and sometimes actors in the most 
sanguimary tragedies. 

U pon the whole, we must agree 
with the author of the Essay in our 
verdict against the morality of Hin- 
dostan, in the three instances which 
he has brought forward as tests of it: 
nor do we think there is reason to 
hope that a further examination into 
the principles or actions of its inha- 
bitants would be more favourable to 
their character. It now behoves us 
to inquire, whether the vices which 
have been proved to exist amongst 
them, can justly be attributed to 
their religion, ‘The vice of cruelty 
we have already determined to be as 
closely connected with their religion, 
as a child is with its parent. "The 
vices of treachery and indolence are 
more immediately the effects of a 
certain state of society, than of any 
depraved system of theology. ‘They 
are the common vices of savages, 
who can without much toil obtain a 
subsistence. ‘To make good his con- 

clusion, therefore, our wahori is bound 
to prove, that the corrupt state of 
Hindoo society, to which we attri- 
bute the prevalence of those parti- 
cular vices, 1s the effect of the reli- 
gion of Brahma. On this pomt, the 
following chapter, which, treats. of 
the civil and political institutions of 
I Lindostan, is quite satisfactory. From 
it we extract the following passage. 


“ There are no less than fifteen methods 
by which those may be cut off from the 
privileges of men, wWhotn God has made 
free. Slavery (to mention some cases) is, 
among the Hindus, voluntary or heredi- 
tary: it may depend upon the issue of a 
battle, or the cast of a die, or the caprice 
of a Bramin. It might be expected: that 
from materials such as these, chains would 
have been forged for half the people ; and 
the fact is, that there is no part of the 
world where domestic tyranny finds so 
many, and such degraded subjects. It is 
quite unnecessary, in the present state of 
moral or political opinion, tu expatiate 
upon the evils of slavery.” p. 50. 


«But the most serious subject of 
discussion among the political regu- 
lations of Hindostan, is the institu- 
tion of castes. 
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Institution on morals, happiness, and 
National prosperity, are by our au- 
thor ably stated. 


“ The Bram 4%,” it is first observed, 
‘fare in a great degree exempted froin re- 
sponsibility. They sufter only a mitigated 
punishment for 2a variety of crimes; 16 lo 
case is the punishment of death infie ed 
upon them; and in many a simall fiie is 
substituted for it. The influence which 
these circumstances must have apon the 
moral character of the Branuns, and, 
through theron, upon that of the nation, is 
obvious, Such is the necessity of restraint, 
that when men cease to be responsible, 
they cease to be virtuous; and such the 
efficacy of example, that a bad prics' hood 
must make a vicious people.” p. 8. 

Again: ‘* Is a Polere likely tu be virtu- 
ous, whose character will never entitle bia 
to approach within ninety-six steps of a 
Namboory Bramin? Will a high line of 
conduct be sougiit out by those whose sha- 
dow is supposed to pollute every thing over 
which it passes? Such, however, is the 
situation of a great part of the population 
of Hindostan.”’ p. 61. 

‘* Jt will searcely be contended, that 
any institutions which diminish the virtue 
of a people, can ultimately assist their hap- 
piness. But it may be worth while to en- 
quire more particularly, in what way the 
happiness of Hindostan is affected by the 
distinctions of caste. In order to satisty 
this enquiry, some passages shall be pro- 
duced which describe the state of the 
Pariars [or Chandulas].—‘If a Pariar ap- 
proach a Nayr, this last may put bim to death 
with impunity.’...‘* They are regarded 
by other Indians’ (says Mr. Sonncrat) ‘as 
infamous, defiled, abominable, and repro- 
bate; in every act, public or civil, they 
do not place them among the castes.’... 
* In general the employinents assigned to the 
Pariars are of the most vile and disgusting 
nature.’, . ‘Ifan Indian, even of the lowest 
caste, by chance touch a Pariar, he is 
obliged to purify himself by bathing. The 
Bramins may not look upon them; and as 
soon as a Pariar sees them, he must retire. 
They are of no sect, and being excluded 
from all assemblies of the people, are for- 
bidden to enter the temples to pray or to 
sacrifice.’.,.. An Indian would let a 
Pariar perish, rather than pollute his hand 
by stretching it aut to withdraw him from 
a precipice.’ ” p. 62—64. 

To this statement of Mr. Sonnerat 
the following remark, which we re- 
cerve with @aution, 1s subjoined : 








{ Apain, 

‘**Calamitous as is the situation of the 
Pariar, the paths which lead to it aie inny. 
merable. It is the lot of all those who 
have in the slightest manner violated the 
rules of their caste*; so that there are 
millions in Hindostan who can attest how 
il the instiiution of eastes promotes the 


) ’ ) ° , - sy ,. 3 > 2 
happipess of a people,” p, 65. 


In estimating the political effects 
of the institution of castes, our ay. 
thor successfully combats the only 
two arguments which have been 
urved in its defence. He shew; 
that it has no tendency to the pre- 
servation of arts, by the regular 
transmission of them from father to 
son; or to the maintenance of order, 
by the confinement of men to one 
particular line of employment. On 
the other hand, he asserts, that “ this 
institution has for iis foundation the 
most extensive and vexatious kind 
of legalised monopoly ;” that its 
apologists “betray great ignorance 
of politics, in conceiving that the 
number of individuals in a state en- 
caged in the same employments can 
be stationary ;’”’ and lastly, that itis 
eminently injurious, by means “of 
the restraint which it imposes on the 
human mind.” 


** Amongst the customs of the Hindus, 
must also be placed infanticide, a practice 
whieh always indicates as much misery asit 
produces,” ... ** Another singular circum- 
stance in the policy of the Hindus is, that 
its laws recognize and regulate the depre- 
datious of rebbers; the magistrate thus 
sharing in those crimes which he is too 
weak to prevent.” ... In Hindostan,” 
also, “some forms of penance oblige men to 
subsist by charity; and some provinces 
swarm with armies of these privileged men- 
dicants.” p. 74, 75. 


Besides these customs, our author 
enumerates the trial by ordeal, le- 
galised magic, the number of au- 
thorised holidays (those observed by 
the Brahmins amounting to two hun- 
dred); and concludes this catalogue 
with the mention of one sweeping 
and destructive principle, 


* Is there no mode of purification ap- 


pointed for a violation of these rules? It 


not, how happens it that in process of time 
the whole people have net become Pariars 
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—-—‘*‘ which prevails through every de- 
partinent of Hinda or Mahomedan admi- 
nistration; that umoney is received in coim- 


mutation for every crime; a principle 
which strikes at the root of all justice, by 
making it the interest of the magistrate to 
cherish these very crimes he is tntended to 
check. It is,” adds our author, ‘* always 
ty be remembered, that the political insti- 
tutions of Hindustan are interwoven with 
the religion of the country; and that cach 
pretends to the same divine authority. 
Livery voice of censure, therefore, directed 
against these institutions, falls ultimately 
upon the religion.” p. 76. 


Is this then the fact? Is it true 
that the civil and political institu- 
tions of the Hindoos are incompa- 
tible with the existence of morals, 
happiness, or national prosperity ; 
and that these institutions are found- 
ed ona superstition which not only 
racks the minds and lacerates the 
bodies of its mdividual victims, but 
persecutes aud tyraunizes over them 
as members of acomununity ? In the 
establishment of this fact, the Essay 
is in our judgment conclusive, Such, 
then, being the bitter fruits of the 
Hindoo religion, we are next led to 
examine the root from which they 
proceed, Inthe 4th chapter of the 
Essay we find the creed of Brahma 
anatomized. ‘The author first deve- 
lopes the general features of it— 
namely, polythei sm and idolatry ; 
the effects of which on the human 
mind, and on society, he ably illus- 
trates. He then considers the sacred 
usages attached to it—namely, pe- 
nuances and sacrifices, as absurd as 
they are painful. And, lastly, he 
comments on the philosophical opi- 
nions which spring out of the Tlin- 
doo doctrines: such are, fatalism, 
transmigration, and immaterialism, 
with all their concomitants. 


“ Polytheism,” o' serves our author, 
“ supposes some imperfection in each 
particular divinity.” ‘* The manifest 
tendency of this system, therefore, is to 
create a degraded notion of God. But 
when once the doctrine of divine imper- 
fection is let in, the most pernicious con- 
sequences follow. And these are suffi- 
ciently discernible in Hinduism. This 
rircumstance, in the first place, accounts 
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for the extraordinary multiplication of 
the Gods *.” “ Hence also it arises that 
the Hindu gods are supposed to patro- 
nize and to practise every vice.” “ Every 
criminal, in short, may find his model 
and patron amidst bis country’s gods, 
The destructive influence of such a scheme 
upon the morals of a peopie may easily 
be conecived. Meu usually fall beiow 
the standard proposed to them: but in 
this case they will remain profligate even 
if they reach it.” p. 82, 83. 


Idolatry, and a system of penances 
(framed to supply the deficiency 
which in Christianity 1s supplied by 
the vicarious sacrifice of its Author), 
are shewn to be natural attendants 
on polytheism. These penancea 
consist in Jaborious journeys to re- 
mote spots; in casting themselves at 
Jaggernaut under the massy wheels 
of a machine in which their idol is 
borne ; in plunging into the Ganges, 
in the hope that the holy waves will 
cleanse them from the most heinous 
offences ; in using a variety of the 
most childish ond disgusting cere- 
monies; and often in frightful bo- 
dily torments, such as lying on a 
bed of spikes, embracing a red hot 
figure, holding the arms for many 
years in the same position, inviting 
the ants to make their nests in the 
body, fixmg the eyes unceasingly 
onthe sun, &c. Nor ave the rules of 
sacrifice less various, mischievous, 
or absurd. 


“< These sacrifices are somctim:s offered 
to gods deformed by foul, profligate, and 
obscene attributes; sometimes to the 
most contemptible reptiles, They are 
often of such extent as to exhaust the 
means of subsistence, and to force the 
penitent upon a life of vagrancy, useless- 
ness, and mendicity. The rites by which 
they are accompanied are generally either 
sanguinary or obscene. The gifts them- 
selves centre ultimately with the Brah- 
mins, and furnish them with fresh mate- 
rials of indulgence, and stronger instru. 
ments of oppression.” p. 89, 90. 


The mischievous effects of the 
doctrines of fatalism and transmigra- 
tion are then shewn. As to the ten- 


* They amount, it is said, to 30 crore, 
or millions, 
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dency of the latter doctrine, “ it 
leads (among other things) to indis- 
tinct and degrading views of the re- 
tribution of futurity; destroys the 


notion of personal identity, or of 


consciousness in that state, and thus 


disarms the moral government of 


(sod of its} rincipal weapon.” p. 100. 
On the subject of inmaterialism, 
« Vyasa,” whom our author styles 
the Plato of India, teaches that 
the material world exists only in the 
perceptions of men; in short, that 
‘existence and perce ptibility are 
convertible terims,’ and * that exter- 
nal appear ances and sensations are 
illusory ;’ doctrines which evidently 
tend to universal scepticism, to the 


annthilation of responsibility and at 


consciousness in a future state ; and 


which substitute “ for the terrors of 


retributive justice, a general and in- 

discriminating expectation of parti- 
cipating in all the happiness aud 
glories of the godhead.” p. 103. 


“ After this exposition of Hinduism,” 
Mr. Cunninghain asks with renewed con- 
fidence, “ whether the duty of propa- 
gating Christianity in India may not be 
safely rested upon the absolute need un- 
der which her people labour of a purer 
religion.” If that exposition be true, “ it 
would be needless to prove that the eure 
for evils of such magnitude and inveteracy 
must be the introduction of new moral 
principles. Justice and benevolence is 
this case demand of us the uae of every 
means for the subversion, not only of ex- 
isting institutions, but of the moral sv- 
stem in which they originate.’’ p. 104. 


With this last passage we. slinil 
take leave of our author’s mam uar- 
eument respecting the duty of pro- 
pagating Christianity im India, re- 
peating our observation, that it is 


founded on the general principles of 


justice and benevolence, and not on 
any peculiar precept of Chrisiianity. 

To those whose ” philosophy and 
whose practice is purely Christian, 
more cogent motives will readily 
present themselves ; some of which 
are briefly mentioned in the opening 
of the essay. We differ indeed fiom 
the author, as to the universality of 
the obligation resulting from the 





command ot our Saviour to his apos- 
ties. ‘This command is_ certainly 
binding upon ourselves, but simply 
because it 1s indicative of the will of 
God respecting the propagation of 
the Gospel in general. ‘That we are 
not bound, in consequence of this 
command, to disturb the peace of 
nations, or to machinate the over- 
throw of governments, Is a position 
which it needs no skill in logie to 
maintain: but in the case before us, 
the fulflment of the will of God re- 
quires no such violent measures: 
the government is in our own hands, 
and the people we know, by repeat- 
ed experiments, to be patient of ar- 
gument and friendly to missionaries. 
To ail, then. who hold the will of 
(sod to be the supreme source of 
obligation, all further argument on 
the point of duty would be super- 
fluous. 

Amongst the means of propagating 
Christi: nity in the East Indies, our 
author recommends strongly an ec- 
clesiastical establishment. As our 
limits would prevent us from enter- 
ing at length into the merite of this 
delicate question, we must be con- 
tent with referring to some remarks 
which we have already made on this 
subject 1 our volume for 1506, p. 
314. Were it indeed probable, that 
the character of a Christian minister 
in India, so ably pourtray ed by Mr. 
Cunningham, would spring more 
frequently from an establishment 
than trom independent missionary 
associations, we should feel less tn- 
clined to question the validity of his 
arysuments, and those of Dr. Bucha- 
nan, onthis subject. Our readers will 
be better able il estimate the degree 
of this probability, when they have 
read the following extracts. 


“The minister of Christ in India, to de 
iystice to his cause, must not be taken 
indiscriminately from the ranks. He 
roust be familiar with the principles and 
precepts of his own-religion, and with the 
holy volume in which they have been 
preserved. He must have entered into 
the hideous recesses of Hinduism, and 
must carry about with hima torch to ex- 
pose tham te others. To his acquaint- 
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ance With the rival systems must be added 
a knowledge of man; a species of kuow- 
ledge which must be first studied in his 
own bosuin, and then perfected in the 
world. As personal qualifications, be 
should possess a inild demeanor, a ready 
address, a general fluency of speech. 
But it is tito the moral and religious 
qualitics of the preacher that we are 
bound to make the strictest inquisition. 
The apostle of Christianity stands for- 
ward in the most awful, as well as digni- 
ned character that man can wear ;—the 
excmiplar and oracle of the religion of 
God. He would indeed rejoice to turn 
the eye of his examiners, from himself, to 
those of whom ‘the world was not wor- 
thy ;’ but they will naturally not ex- 
change a witness before them, for those 
whom they may conceive adorned with 
fictitious virtues. In this situation he 
will be influenced by a compound feeling, 
originating partly in the sense of his own 
ufirmity, and partly in the dignity of the 
vifice with which heis invested. Govern- 
ed by this feeling he will be seen always 
cdistrusting himself, but reposing confi- 
dently upon the arm of God, [lis zeal 
tor God and man will be associated with 
« complete indiffer nce to his own inter- 
ests; he will be bold in the quotation of 
Seripture, but cautious in the interpreta- 
tion of it; he will be firm without seve- 
titv, and mild without weakness. <Asthe 
ambassador of Christ, he will make his 
promises, his sufferings, 
yreat themes of his 


his example, the 
is arcument. As ‘man, 
ali that is human will be dear to him.’— 
Charity, in short, or leve to man founded 
upon love to God, wili be bis master prin- 
ciple; and this will carry him a peace- 
ful conqueror through obstacles which 
torce would 
pp. 162, 163. 


never have overcome.” 


The advantage derived by the 
Danish missionaries trom the esta- 
Olishment of schools, is advanced by 
eur author as a test of their general 
atiity, and of the success which 
would probably attend them. And 
even if it were to be conceded that 
the prejudices against Christianity, 
and the value affixed to caste, are 
much greater in Bengal and the 
Gangetic provinces than in the lower 
parts of the Peninsula, still it may 
be presumed that the motives which 
have induced the natives of the coast 
to frequent the schools of the Danish 


missionaries, are likely te operate 
wherever there is an advantage to 
be gained by a knowledge of the 
kL oplish language. Asstiuing, then, 
that schouls, even if Christian in- 
struction be not their primary object, 
cannot fail to be useful, of which we 
apprehend there can be no doubt, 
inasinuch as they prepare the way tor 
Christianity, we ‘think the conclusion 
perfectiy just, “That the general 
erection of schools 1s a measure which 
demands and deserves the attention 
of govermment.” 

With regard to our author’s pro- 
posed attempt to introduce the [En- 
evlish language generally into India, 
so as to “preclude the necessity of 
using translations of the Scriptures, 
we are ata loss for a proof that it 
would be either possible or benefti- 
cial. Ifthe inconveniences of the 
present system are, the time con- 
sume d by the missionaries in learn- 

e the Liindoo dialeets, the feeble- 
nen of their addresses through the 
inedium of an unknown lancuage, 
and the danger of inaccuracy in 
translations, where error would be 
ruinous; how are these inconvent- 
ences to be diminished, by trans- 
ferring the locality of them from 
the minds of ten learned translators, 
to those of fifty millions of illiterate 
Hindoos? We might also animad- 
vert on the inconsistency of this 
scheme with another part ot the Es- 
say, Which strenuously contends ior 
the facility of making accurate trans- 
lations of the Scripures into all the 
languages of Hindostan. 

It is impossible tor us not to pass 
a stricture on the last expedient 
proposed by Mr. Cunningham for 
the diffusion of Christian know ledge 
—viz. * the prov iding some reme- 
dy for the loss of caste.”—That pro- 
tection should be aflorded to the 
Hindoo convert from the persecution 
of the Brahmins, is unquestionably 
right and politic ; but that the ade 


vantages arising from the patronage 
of powerful Christians should ever 
be presented to his mind as a motive 
to protess Christianity, or that he 
should be led to consider the profes- 
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sion Or rejection of it to depend 
* upon the balance between the 
patronage of Christians and Brah- 
mins,’ would be an evil no less to 
be deprecated for its intrinsic na- 
ture, than for its injurious conse- 


quences. A merenominal conversion 
of the Hindoos to Christianity would 
obviously produce little moral bene- 
fit; and, even in a political view, 
it might be questioned whether 
much good would result from it. For 
what is the nature of our = ap- 
prehensions respecting the secu- 
rity of our Indian possessions ? 
it is not (as is observed in the 
Essay), that we fear the alrenation 
of our Anglo-Indian subjects, or that 
we deem the success of a foreign 
invasion highly probable; but it is 
that we discern plainly in the minds 
apd manners of the natives a change 
corresponding to the light ema- 
nating from our improved mode of 
governing India; that, to the ho- 
nour of our nation, the abject Hin- 
doo has been raised by us from the 
lowest condition in which Mahome- 
dan tyranny could place him, to 
the rank of a reasoning and respon- 
sible being; that in the uncontroul- 
able course of events his faculties 
and knowledge must necessarily 
improve, and thus a door be opened 
to discontent and disatlection, which 
a multitude of irritating reflections, 
on the origin and nature of our 
power in the Fast, are calculated to 
excite. The assimilation of the 
Hindoos with our own subjects, by 
inducing an uniformity of religious 
profession, might indeed accelerate 
their march to the heights of know- 
ledge and of power: our fears, how- 
ever, for the security of our Indian 
possessions, would not be greatly 
diminished, unless a cordial recep- 
tion of the doctrines of the Cross 


were to accompany the profession of 


faith in Christ. In the present state 
of things, indeed, there is little rea- 
son to fear that the number of mere- 
ly nominal converts will greatly in- 
crease; for as no mercenary motive 


can be " attributed to the Indian mis- 
siondties, so neither is it likely that 





the Hindoo will be led to apostatize 
from the faith of Brahma by any 
other influence than that which will 
ever attend the faithful preaching 
of the Gospel. 

The third part of this Essay re- 
lates to the consequences of diffusing 
Christian knowledge in Asia. Here, 
while we agree with our author in 
his main positions, we have to com- 
plain that the revsoning and the 
language are in many instances ex- 
ire ‘mely obscure.” We will not de- 
tain our readers by giving all the 
proof which we nig ht adduce on 
this point. There is, however, one 
source of obscurity, of which per 
haps the author is not suffic iently 
aware, sO conspicuous as to justify 
us In exemplifying it. The meta- 
phors sometimes crowded into one 
sentence are so numerous and in- 
congruous as to break all continuity 
of thought i in the mind of the reader. 
Witness the following paragraph. 

‘* The kingdom of Nepaul, which was 
subdued by the Mahomedans, has pre- 
served to us a fair specimen of Hindu ad- 
ministration; and the features of the gv- 
vernment are such as to convince us that 
the Indian monarchs did not redeem the 
princes of Asia from that. title of despot 
with which they have been universally 
branded.” p. 192. 


Having said thus much on _ the 
occasional obscurity of our author’s 
style, we cannot avoid adding, that 
his attempts at emphasis are some- 
times greatly overstrained. For in- 
stance, when stating the improbabi- 
lity that the Hindoos will abuse the 
power imparted by Christianity, to 
the prejudice of their benefactors, he 
thus expresses himself: 


“ Tf, therefore, we should not expect im 
the scenes of private life that good spon- 
taneously yielded would be abused ;- and 
that improvement would be pointed at 
the bosom, instead of being paid back 
into it; much less should we expect it in 
the dealings of a nation.” p. 188. 


The Essay betrays one other fail- 
ing, which, though it occurs but 
once or twice in the whole work, 
is of such a nature as to demand 
animadyersion. We allude to the 
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repetition of similar expressions 
might subject him to a charge of 
coarseness. 

On the whole, however, we are 
glad to pay our warm tribute of ap- 
probation to the originality and vi- 

our of thought, the industrious re- 
search, and shave all to the Chris- 
tian zeal, displayed in this essay 3 
and we as earnestly express our 
hope that the author of it may con- 
tinue to redeem some time from his 
other avocations, in order to contri- 
bute the aid of his literary talents 
tothe refutation of error and the 
maintenance of Christian truth. 


TE 


Considerations on the Practicability, 
Pe icy, and Obligation of ¢om- 
municating to the Natives of India 
the Knozi wled: ge of Christianity : 
with Observations on the * Prefa- 
cory Remarks” to a Pamphlet pub- 
lished by Major Scott Waring. By 
A vatrrR Resipent IN BENGAL, 
London: Hatchard. 1808. 8vo. 
pp. 101. 


We congratulate the public on the 
appearance of the present work. 
The question of the introduction of 
Christianity into India has been 
too long abandoned to the mercy of 
those whose prejudices or whose 
incapacity precluded them from al- 
iowing it a fair discussion. The 
advocates of such an introduction 
have indeed, so far as they have 
thought proper to appear in the 
lists, possessed decidedly the ad- 
vantage in point of talents and in- 
formation; but, with one or two 
exceptions, they have confined 
heusee Ives to detached parts of the 
subject ; and it must on the whole 
be confessed, that in zeal and acti- 
ity they yield to their opponents, 
This unwearied ardour on the one 
part, and comparative supineness 
en the other, has long been te us 
\Hrist. Ogsenv. No. 79. 
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mode of expression made use of in 
iiustrating the evils of poygamy: 
Nothing, we are persuaded, is far- 
ther from the writer's intention, than 
to violate the feelings of the most 
delicate mind; yet an inadvertent 


matter of regret and astonishment. 
Nor could we resign the hope, that 
a reproach so galling to the friends 
of Christianity would be soon wiped 
away, and that some writer would 
appear, able and jatrepie enough to 
grapple with the whole of this great 
question. Our hope is at le) ngth 
eratified*. ‘The author before us 
brings to the performance ot his 
task a perfect knowledge of the sub- 
ject, resulting both from reading 
and observation. <A long residence 
in India, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the existing modifications 
of government in “th: at country, 
place e him on an elevation with re- 
spect to those who rest their chief 
claims to attention on their supposed 
possession of the same advantages. 
Among the most striking features of 
his performance are, a candour 
which no virulence or unfairness on 
the part of his antagonists can dis- 
turb; and that calm dignity, which 
ever ‘attends a great mind engaged 
in a good cause. ‘To these qualifi- 
cnitons he unites a style, though not 
uniformly correct, nor per rfectly 
measured, yet distinguished for 
clearness, and energetic from its 
simplicity. It may be supposed 
that an author thus fortified would 
not refuse any important part of the 
subject; and he accordingly does 
not scruple to engage his ad- 
versaries along their whole line. 
It must be acknowledged that he 
has placed the question on its pro- 
per foundation; that he has res- 
cued it from the rubbish in which 
it was buried by obstinacy and pe- 
tulance, and dissipated with a breath 
the subterfuges of ignorance lurking 
under the name of local knowledge. 
The conduct of some men with re- 
gard to the conversion of the Hin- 
doos, and the success which we an- 
ticipate from the further circulation 
of the present work, have loreibly 
brought to our recollection the fol- 


* We havealready noticed in this num- 
ber the recent production of Mr. Cunning» 
ham; and we shall shortly have occasion 
tu introduce to our readers the Prize Essay 
ef Mr. Pearson, 
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lowing well-known passage, which 

It would be trite to quote, Were it 

not so peculiarly applicable: 

Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor arma 
ministrat, 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte 
virum quem 

€Conspexére; silent, arrectisque auribus 
adstant, 

File regit dictis animos et pectora mulecet. 


The three principal points of con- 
seration to which this author ad- 
verts are, as the ti:te-page conveys, 
the practicability, the policy, and 
the duty of intrecucing Christianity 
into India. On each of these he is 
able and satisfactory ; but his atten- 
tion has beeu chiefly directed to the 
first. The greater part of the work 
consists of a refutation of all that 
has been advanced on the suppose d 
nnpossibility of succeeding in any 
efforts to convert the Hindoos. It 
1s this topic which has most strik- 
mely afforded grounds for the ca- 
vils and calumnies of prejudiced and 
ignorant men; and therefore it is 
with reason that this topic is pecu- 
harly examined and elucidated. 

A complete analysis ef a work, 
every part of whic h abounds with 
important matter, will not be ex- 
pected from us. We will, how- 
ever, attempt to bring before eur 
readers most of the principal topics 
to wlnich it adverts. But previously 
to the performance of that duty, it 
5S proper to say a few words on a 
point connected with our subject. 
The public will do us the justice to 
recollect, that we have never shrunk 
from bearing testimony to the ta- 
hents, labours, and piety of the pre- 
sem missionaries in Bengal. We 
have declared, and do still declare, 
that they heve deserved well of their 
country and their kmd, and that 
not even the shadow of a good rea- 

son has been offered for their expul- 
sion from India. Retaining these 
convictions to their full extent, we 
must yet caution our readers not to 
confound the grand discussion re- 
specting the introduction of Chris- 
thanity into India, with the subor- 
dinate discussion respecting the 
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conduct of the missionaries in: 
that country. This distinction it 
is the more essential to bear 
in mind, because our adversaries 
seem to endeavour (unintentionally 
perhaps) to throw it as much as pos- 
sible into the shade. But it is a 
distinction most just and natural. 
Whether the present missionaries 
have acted well or ill, is one ques- 
tion: whether the principle itself, 
of communicating Christianity to 
our Eastern subjects, be right or 
wrong, is clearly another. Nor can 
it fora moment be coneeded, that 
the decision of the latter is neces- 
sarily involved in that of the for- 
mer. Even the expulsion of the 
missionaries from India (we tremble 
at the bare supposition of such an 
event) would not necessarily imply 
a condemnation of the important 
principle of converting the Hindoos. 
That principle must be tried upon 
its own merits, and not by the con- 
duct of those who may rashly or in- 
judiciously have attempted to carry 
it into exeeution. It is with this 
object more especially, and on the 
ground of the distinction which we 
have just stated, that we return to 
the discussion froma which we have 
been obliged to digress. 

Before our suthor enters at large 
into the three grand considerations 
already mentioned, he investigates 
the justice of some positions which 
Major Scott Waring has laid down 
in the course of his extraordinary 
work. To those who have been a? 
duced by the affected display o 
knowledge, or confounded by the 
dogmatisin which ran through the 
Major’s writings, we would pecu- 
liarly recommend the perusal of the 
animadversions which the “ late Re- 
sident ii Bengal” has made upon 
that author. Deeply as we were 
convinced that Major Scott’s repre- 
sentations were in essential points 
incorrect, we confess we had but 
little conception of the extent of 
their inaccuracy. It now appears, 
not only that they are unjust, but that 
‘they are the resuit of a total igne- 
ranee of the state of India, and tlie 
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conduct of the British government 
in that country, during the last 
twenty years. 

Major Scott, as he has himself in- 
formed the world, is the prey of a 
thousand fears, lest the attempts 
which have been already made to in- 
troduce Christianity into India should 
have endangered the safety of our 
eastern empire, Partly by unwar- 
rantable constructions of some pub- 
lic documents, partly by the energy 
of his own feelings, and partly by 
certain undiscoverable authorities of 
a private nature, he has convinced, 
or believes he has convinced, him- 
self, that all the native tribes, from 
Cape Comorin to Thibet, are con- 
spiring to overthrew our dominion 
and destroy our religion. We think, 
however, that, after having consi- 
dered how completely his remarks 
and deductions have been dissipated 
by the author before us, he will be 
content to dismiss his terrors, and 
permit us to enjoy the same tran- 
quillity in England which is at pre- 
sent the lot of our fellow-subjects in 
India. 

We cannot follow out the proofs 
which tend to shew the visionary 
nature of the alarms which have been 
said to exist among the natives, but 
must hasten to a more important 
subject, as soon as we have submitted 
to the reader the following gratify- 
ing conclusion, which is confirmed 
by every account received since the 
publication of this work < 


*« Notwithstanding the missions of Drs. 
Kerr and Buchanan, although no prohi- 
pition has been issued on the Coast 
against the circulation of the Scriptures, 
nor any assurance given to the natives 
that the missionaries, who continue as 
before, should never receive any support 
from the British government, it appears 
by the latest intelligence from the Coast, 
one year after the mutiny, that all was 
tranquil, that the feays and disquiets of 
the native troops had completely subsided, 
and that discipline and military subor- 
dination were maintained and enforced.” 
p. 16. 


That Major Scott and his adhe- 
vents should lay peculiar stress on 
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the invariable system of toleration 
which has distinguished the British 
administration in India, and thus en- 
deavour to shelter their doctrines 
under cover of that system, is not 
surprising; but that they should so 
far allow their zeal to master their 
prudence, as to venture into the de- 
tails of a system of which they are 
deplorably ignorant, and that they 
should by such intemperance involve 
themselves in the grossest errers, 18 
surely matter of astonishment, and 
to us (we frankly own) of astonish- 
ment mixed with pleasure. 

Major Scott has asserted, “ that 
we took into our own hands the col- 
lection of the revenues and the admi- 
nistration of justice agreeably to the 
laws of the Koran and the Shaster ;” 
and that our government has been 
deemed a blessing by the people, 
‘¢ because we have collected the 
public revenues by the rules esta- 
blished by their ancestors, and be- 
cause we administer justice to them 
by their own laws.” Now these as- 
sertions, thus boldly and pointedly 
made, the author before us has can- 
vassed. ‘This is, in a general view, 
perhaps the most interesting part of 
his work. The consummate know-~ 
ledge which he possesses on the sub- 
ject, has enabled him to condense 
into a few pages much valuable in- 
formation ; every paragraph of which 
falsifies the assertions we have just 
quoted. It would afford us high 
gratification, if our limits allowed it, 
to transcribe the whole of the pas- 
sages to which we allude ; but we 
must be satisfied, after earnestly re- 
commending them to the attention of 
the reader, with a statement of the 
result to which they lead. 

1. The revenue system in Bengal 
has, under our hands, experienced, 


both in principle and in practice, a. 


fundamental alteration. Before this 
change, the amount of the revenue 
was undefined, and varied according 
to the wants or the caprices of the 
government. New assessments were 
annually made, founded on oppres- 
sive and “ inquisitorial investiga- 
tions into the value of landed 
2M2 
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estates.” The revenue officers were 
also armed with judicial power, and 
were not amenable to the courts of 
justice for any part of their official 


conduct, The conse quence was, as 
might have been expected, that the 
collection of the revenues was in 
fact a series of acts of extortion and 
barbarity. The corakh or whip” 
(says our author) “ under the Ma- 
homedan government, was consi- 
dered as a necessary appendage in 
the country courts, “where the col- 
lections were made; and the appli- 
cation of it was incessant and se- 
vere.” Atpresent, “ the public as- 
sessment in Bengal has been de- 
clared fixed and irrevocable.” ‘The 
property of the soil is vested in the 
landholders. The revenue officers 
have no judicial power, and no ex- 
emption from responsibility before 
courts of justice; even the goyern- 
ment itself must submit its claims 
to the decision of law. The cruel- 
ties once so common in the collec- 
tion of the revenues, have been com- 
pletely abolished. 

The administration of justice 
in Bengal has also undergone most 
essential alterations. Incivil causes, 
the Mahomedan laws with respect 
to Mahomedans, and the Huindoo 
laws with respect to the Hindoos, 
are ordained to be the general rules 
of decision. The criminal Jaw, be- 
fore our arrival in India, was admi- 
nistered according to the Mahome- 
dan code ; and though jn this re- 
spect we have adopted that code, 
we have not failed, wherever we 
thought it necessary, to change or 
modify its rey culations. Of such 
changes, no less than six examples, 
in matters of the highest importance, 
are produced by the present author ; 
and as these chang ges have been 
made in the criminal law of the 
land, it is not ditlicult to discover 
that their influence must consider- 
ably aifect the public administration 
of justice. 

Neither have we been more scru- 
nulous in reforming the Hindoo 
faai! wherever it possessed any au- 


thority. ‘The barbarous practices 


of establishing koorhs, and sitting in 
dhurna, common among the Brah- 
mins of the province of. Benares, for 
the purpose either of escaping jus- 
tice or administering it to them- 
selves, have been abolished ; though 
the latter of these certainly, and the 
former most probably, is sanctioned 
by the Shaster. ‘The same fate has 
attended the custom, immemorial 
among the tribe of Rauje Koomars, 
of putting to death their female 
children. By the Hindoo law, as is 
well known, a Brahmin can never 
suffer death: in the Bengal pro- 
vinces, however, Brahmins are com- 
pelled to submit to capital punish- 
ment, if awarded by law. 

In these, and various inferior in. 
stances, the British government has 
actually interfered with the religious 
prejudices and laws of the natives. 
Whether that interference has ex- 
cited public resentment and disaf- 
fection, or whether it has promoted 
contentment and happiness, let the 
existing state of India decide. 

From these specimens some judg- 
ment may be formed of the degree 
of confidence to be placed in the ac. 
curacy of Major Scott’s information 
on Indian subjects. ‘The principal 
topics of discussion now come under 
our view. 

J. The first is the practicability 
of introducing Christianity into In. 
dia. 

We have, on more than one oc- 
casion, announced our intention of 
enlarging on this head, and have in- 

curred, with some degree of justice, 
the reproaches of Maj or Scott for 
the delay which has suai’ the 
execution of that intention. Our 
regret, however, at this unavoidable 
delay, is almost entirely removed 
by a consideration of the complete 
and triumphant manner in which 
our object has been attained by the 
facts and documents produced by 
the present author. For the ques- 
tion is now simply and strictly a 
question of facts. Jt is maintained 
on the one hand, and denied on the 
other, that “the attachment of the 
natives of India, whether Hindoos 
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er Mahomedans, to their respective 
creeds, customs, and prejudices,” is 
invincible. 

On common occasions it would 
certainly be sufficient to meet such 
a proposition by a bare reference to 
general history. Defective indeed 
must be the acquaintance of that 
man with the annals of the world, 
and with the human mind, who 
could forbear a sinile at the folly o 
annexing the epithet znvincible vs 
attachments of any kind, and espe- 
cially to national attachments. The 
epithet itself is obviously so vague 
and loose, that in a logical discussion 
it ought not to be tolerated. But 
we will not be severe on those who 
have used it, nor exact from them 
the exercise of qualities which they 
do not possess. It is more to our 
purpose to rest the question on this 
point: Has the attachment under 
contemplation proved itself, in all 
ages, and under all circumstances, 
invincible? If it has, it will then 
still remain to examine the causes 
that have rendered it invincible, and 
to argue the case upon general prin- 
ciples. Or has this attachment, in 
any one instance, yielded to force or 
persuasion? A single instance, let it 
be observed, of this nature, would 
dissolve the spell, and completely 
put to rout all the reasonings and all 
the local knowledge that has been 
paraded on many late occasions. 
What shall we say then, if, instead 
of a single instance, it can be de- 
monstrated, by a variety of the best 
authenticated facts, that in repeated 
instances this invincible attachment 
has been conquered? And yet this 
is precisely the truth. 

{n this connection, it is important 
to bear in mind what has already 
been advanced respecting the finan- 
cial and judicial regulations of Bri- 
tish India. We “have seen that, 
under our dominion, the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan regulations, in both the 
departments alluded to, have been 
partly modified and partly abolished. 
Let it however be recollected, that, 


among our Oriental subjects, there 
never existed any regulations purely 


political; that their polity is one 
with their religion, promulgated in 
the same Scriptures, enforced by 
the same sanctions, and consecrated 
by the same prejudices. To touch 
the one, therefore, is to touch the 
other. ‘The modification or aboli- 
tion of their political usages and re- 
gulations, is in reality the modifica- 
tion or abolition of their religious 
usages and regulations. The inno- 
vations introduced by our govern- 
ment may be regarded as forming a 
grand experiment on the strength of 
this invincible attachment. It j is not 
a little curious to consider what 
would have been the fate of these 
innovations, if the destinies of India 
had placed their rejection or adop- 
tion in the hands of Major Scott and 
hts friends. At the bare proposal 
of them, “‘ a thousand swords would 
have leapt from their scabbards.” 
No words can describe the tumul- 
tuous array of local knowledge, de- 
clamations on invincible attachments, 
respect for prejudices, honour, duty, 
alarms and admonitions, which would 
have been exhibited to the public 
eye. Major Scott would instantly 
have beheld all the East in flames, 
and predicted the immediate disso- 
lution of our empire; while the 
Bengal Officer would have been 
blind to every object but Vishnu 
hastening his tenth incarnation by 
about 1000 years, in order to sweep 
Christianity clean from the face of 
the world. As has happened, 
however, the natives, both Hindoos 
aud Mahomedans, have yielded 
without a struggle to these unwar- 
rantable changes, and are at this 
moment quietly enjoying the bless- 
ings which have resulted from a 
violation of their religious institu- 
tions. 

But this experiment, decisive as 
it is, does not stand alone. Not 
only is it observable that a gradual 
relaxation has taken place among 
the Brahmins, respecting the disclo- 
sure of their mysteries and the com- 
niunication of their most secret doc- 
trines to Europeans, but instances 
are not wanting even of the actual 
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conversion of Hindoos to other sys- 
tems of religion. ‘The case of the 
Seiks is most strikingly in point. 

“In the extensive tract of country be- 
tween Lahore and the Jumna, we find a 
numerous nation, well known by the name 
ef Sicks. For the origin of this sect I 
shall take the authority of Mr. Wilkins, 
who informs us, that it was founded about 
425 years ago, by a man ef the Irhatree, 
or military tribe among the Hindoos, who 
epostatized from his religion. The creed 
of the Sicks is diametrically opposed to 
the popular superstition of Hindostan, 
which admits and reveres innumerable 
deities, whilst the Sicks adore but one 
God ‘ omnipotent and omnipresent.’ They 
consequently reject Brahma and Vishnu, 
with all his incarnations; and in the 
place of the Sastras of the Hindoos, in- 
cluding their mythological Puranas, have 
one book of civil and rehgions institu- 
tions, under the denomination of Grunth. 
They also, in opposition to the Hindoo 
code, admit proselytes from all other re- 
ligions. The ceremony of initiation only 
requires from the new convert a renuncl- 
ation of his former opinions, and a cer- 
tain form of lustral purification.—Under 
these fundamental institutions, the laws 
or usages of the Sicks permit their prose- 
lytes, whether Hindoos or Mahomedans, 
to follow their own customs as to food and 
marriage. Thrssect, originally establish- 
ed by an apostate Hindoo, and composed 
chiefly of converts from the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan faith, now exists in a 
country formerly the seat of Hindooism, 
and, if united, could bring into the field a 
body of one hundred theusand cavalry.” 
Pp. +2. 


Of the fifteen millions of Maho- 
medans at present in India, “ the 
majority are undeniably converts 
from the Hindoo to the Mussulman 
faith.” 

That some of the Mahomedan 
sovereigns, Aurungzebe, for exam- 
ple, and Tippoo Sultan, made use of 
the most atrocious and execrable 
methods to obtain proselytes, is cer, 
tainly true; but we may presume 
that in general a milder system of 
proselytismobtained. Even in coune 
tries subiect to the Mahomedan do- 
minion, persecution, except under 
princes of a peculiarly sanguinary 
disposition, was rarely employed ; 
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and it was of course completely out 
of the question where the converts 
resided in the territories of their 
own rajahs. It is remarkable, that 
** at present the Mapellas, or Ma- 
homedans in the southern districts 
of Malabar, exceed in number the 
remaining race of the Hindoos,” 

In stating these incontestable 
facts, we have certainly made no 
small progress towards the decision 
of the present question. There are, 
however, facts no less incontestable, 
which carry us still farther, and 
prove the practicability, not only 
of converting the Hindoos, but of 
converting them to Christianity, It 
would swell this article to an immo. 
derate length, were we to follow 
our author in his interesting sketch 
of the different societies of Chris. 
tians established in various parts of 
the Peninsula, and in Ceylon. 

These are, briefly, 

The St. Thome Christians, esta- 
blished on the coast of Malabar cer- 
tainly before the sixth century, con- 
sisting in great measure of Brahmins 
and Nayrs, and calculated to amount 
at present to one hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. 

The Portuguese Christians, on the 
same coast, whose number is com- 
puted at thirty-six thousand. 

The Ceylon Christians, of whom 
the rev. Mr. Cordiner gives the fol- 
lowing account : 


“¢In the year 1801, the number of pa- 
rish schools flourishing on the island 
amounted to one hundred and seventy ; 
and the number of native protestant Chris- 
tians exceededthree hundred and forty-two 
thousand. The Christians professing the 
religion of the church of Rome, are sup- 
posed to be still more numerous. At 
Columbo, the highest ranks of natives 
profess Christianity ; and such as have 
received the benefit of a good education 
are more conscientious and respectable 
than their heathen neighbours.’” pp, 52, 
53. 

The progress of Christianity on 
the eastern side of the Coast, under 
the auspices of the apostolic Schwartz, 


has been too singular to escape uni- 
versal notice. “The rajah of Tan- 
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jore has made an appropriation in 
land of the yearly revenue of five 
hundred pagodas, for the support of 
Christiad missionaries in his domi- 
nions, in which there are many con- 
gregations of converted Christians.” 

No documents, however, on this 
subject can be more complete than 
the Reports of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. We 
regret that our author satisfies him- 
self with a mere reference to them 
«for recent and satisfactory proofs of 
the possibility of converting Hindoos 
to Christianity.” ‘Though we can- 
not pretend to give any thing like a 
full idea of their contents, we are 
yet induced to bring before the 
reader a few of the facts which they 
detail; in order to prove, from the 
highest authority, that the plea of 
impracticability is finally overturned 
by the success of ettorts cherished 
and protected by the most distin- 
guished members 6f our good otd 
church. It is an affecting considera- 
tion too, that at the very moment 
when we are debating and quarrel- 
ing with each other whether we 
should enlighten the benighted Hin- 
doos, there are men who are laying 
out their lives in that divine enter- 
prise, and whose sole ambition it is to 
realise in their own conduct the vir- 
tues and the labours of the primitive 
ages. 

From the printed “ Account of the 
Society’s Protestant Missions in the 
East Indies for the Year 1803,” 
which is inserted in the annual Re- 
port for 1804, we collect the follow- 
ing particulars : 

In the Tanjore province, during 
the course of the year 1802, nearly 
sixty families, containing at the low- 
est calculation more than two hun- 
dred souls, were baptized and ad- 
mitted into the Christian congrega- 
tion. Of these new converts, the 
majority were of the Collary caste, 
and proprietors of lands cultivated 
by themselves. 

In the Tamulian congregation 
there were baptized, in the year 
1801, three hundred and sixty-six. 
Of this number, fifty were infants 


born of Christian parents: the re- 
mainder, whether adults or infants, 
must therefore have been Hindoos, 
Jn the same congregation, in the 
year 1802, were baptized three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight. Excluding in 
the same manner from this number 
sixty-three persons born of Christian 
parents, we have two hundred and 
sixty-five for the amount of the 
actual accession to that church. 

But the most striking document is 
a letter from the reverend Mr. Ge- 
rické, dated at Vepery, on the 14th 
of February, 1803. ‘That excellent 
man, the worthy successor of 
Schwartz, had recently returned 
from a journey through the My- 
sore and as far as Palamcotta; and 
the success which attended his exer- 
tions was peculiarly brilliant. Whole 
villages renounced their idolatry, 
and assumed the profession of Chris- 
tianity. He himself baptized above 
thirteen hundred ; and after his de- 
parture, more than twice that num- 
ber were baptized by Sattianaden, a 
native preacher, and his assistants. 
Thus, in the distriet of Tinavell 
alone, were about five thousand add- 
ed in one year to the Church. Be- 
sides this astonishing increase, he 
baptized, at every place where he 
preached during his journey, several 
adults. Nor should it be forgotten, 
that the new converts in the ‘I'ma- 
velly country were exposed to the 
most bitter persecutions on account 
of their change of religion. Their 
situation was so deplorable, that one 
of the congregations, ina letter to Mr. 
Gericke, declares, “that, were it not 


for the fear of hell, and the hope of 
heaven, such were their sufferings, 


that they should all throw them- 
selves into the sea.” Mr. Gerické 
himself observes, in his letter; “ It 
seems, that, if we had faithful and 
discreet labourers, for the vineyard 
of the Protestant mission on this 
coast, to send wherever a door is 
opened unto us, rapid would be the 
progress of the Gospel.” 

The Danish imissionaries at Tran- 
quebar speak of ‘ the great numbers 
which had recently been baptized by 
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Mr. Gerické, many of whom, not 
having yet been able to get books 

enough for their instruction, had 
written the Catechism and Prayers 
on palmyra leaves, which they had 
rehearsed to Mr. Gericke, in a man- 
ner beyond his expectation.” In 
the Report of these missionaries, we 
ineet with an important fact inciden- 
tally introduced, and the more wor thy 
of notice as it refutes the calumnious 
assertions of the enemies of missions. 
Being led to mention the persecu- 
tions to which we have betore al- 
luded, they speak of them as occa- 
sioned by “some heathen enemies, 
who were indignant that whole vil- 
lages, with their chiefs, had embraced 
the Christian doctrine, aud converted 
their pagodas into Christian churches, 
atter having broken their idols and 
buried them deep in the ground.” 

Such are the materials with which 
we are furnished by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
order to enable us to form a judg- 
ment on this question. We must 
remind the reader, that we have no- 
ticed only the addition which was 
made to the Christian congregations 
in the respective years alluded to 5 
aud that, independently of these addi- 
tions, the congregations were large 
and flourishing. ven were no new 
converts inade, the very existence of 
those churches, and the necessary 

auginentation of their strength in 
the course of nature, would be strong 
circumstances in support of the cause 
which we have espoused ; but it ap- 
pears that, besides this regular prin- 
ciple of supply, they are daily en- 
larging theinselves by SUCCESSIVE VIC- 
tories over the invincible attachments 
of the natives. 

Here then we may pause, and 
leave it to the breast of every unpre- 
judiced man to decide towards which 
side of the question the facts which 
have been advanced naturally in- 
cline; and we presume to assert, 
that there will not cxist for a imo- 
ment, in the breast of any such man, 
the shadow of a doubt on the ouls- 
ject. These facts indeed refer to 
the Peninsula; but why it should be 
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unagined that the conclusions draw) 
from them will not equally apply to 
Bengal, it is not easy to perceive ; 
nor do we think it possible that any 
writer will pretend to discover a 
distinction between the two cases, 
A passage, however, in the work 
before us (page 55) may serve 
to satisfy the most scrupulous, 
We learn from it, that although 
the zeal of the Romish missionaries 
in the Gangetic provinces has been 
extremely languid, in consequence 
of their poverty, and the neglect of 
their superiors in Europe, yet that 
at Chatigan they had made numerous 
native converts, and that at Patna, 
and also at Bankipoor, they had, 
twenty-five years ago, a church and 
congregation of converted natives *, 
We will make no apology for the 
length of the following quotation, 
both because it ably touches some 
important considerations, and be- 
cause we think it a fair specimen of 
that serene and unambitious exer- 
cise of high intellectual powers 
which seems to us the distinguishing 
characteristic of the author. 


** From the facts which have becr 
stated we are authorised to draw this con- 
clusion, that millions of Hindoos have 
been converted to the Mahomedan faith ; 
and that hundreds of thousands have 
embraced the doctrines of Christianity. 
With equal advantages and exertion op 
the side of Christianity, disclaiming al! 
idea of persecution, which it abhors un- 
der any form, the disproportion might 
have been reversed. At all events the 
facts unanswerably prove that the Hin- 
doos may be converted. But though 
the barrier of impossibility be thus sur- 
mounted, I am far from denying the dith- 
culty of the attempt.” ‘* But whoever 
reflects on the apparently imadequate 
means by which Christianity was first 
propagated in the world, and the nations 
amongst which it is now received, should 
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* The success of the Baptist mission- 
aries, almost the only protestant mission- 
aries who have attempted the conversiou 
of the natives of Bengal, deserves like- 
wise to be noticed. Through their means 
even some of the Brahmins have embrace 
Christianity. 
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not be too hastily discouraged at the ob- 
stacles to the introduction of our national 


faith into India. It triumphed over .the 
inveterate enmity of the Jews; it baffled 
the wit and withstood the attacks of pro- 
tane scoffers ; 2t confounded the wisdom 
of philosophers; it dethroned the gods of 
the pagans, and silenced their oracles. 
What tu the Greeks appeared ‘ foolish- 
ncss” in the time of the apostles, was at- 
terwards received by them as the ground 
of hope for eternal life; and the Romans, 
who were remarkably tenacious of their 
vational religion, and who had triumphed 
over all the world, bowed at last before 
the cross of Christ. Is the prejudice of 
the Hindoos then so inveterate that it will 
form an exception to that ofall the other 
systems of Paganism which Christianity 
has Overthrown? Is it impenetrable to 
the spear of Ithuriel ? Facts demonstrate 
that it is not. . Attached as the Hindoos 
are to Opinions the vrowth of ages, those. 
f the present day are at least not more 
hardened against’ conviction than their 
ancestors ; anid the power of truth and 
religion, which ‘put to flight the Jupiter, 
‘lars, and Apollo of heathen superstition, 
mav still be found of efficacy to dethrone 
the Indra, Cartikeia, and Surya of Hin- 
jostan, 

“To this has been objected, that the 
ipostles, in the power of working miracles, 
gad means of operating upon the convic- 
tion of the heathen nations which modern 
missionaries do not possess. The fact is 
undoubted; but”... “No one will! con- 
tend that the Mahomedans prevailed with 
the Hindoos by the power of miracles,’’... 
‘No one will affirm that the Syrian ad- 
enturers, when they propagated the 
Christian religion on the Malabar coast, 
ever pretended to exhibit any such proofs 
of itsdivine origin. Let the obstacles in our 
way, howe ver, be fairly admitted; all that I 
contend for is, that they are not invincible: 
und the fact of millions of Hindoos having 
been converted to Mahomedanism and 
Christianity is the evidence on which 1 
rely. The preceding facts and illustra- 
tions not only demonstrate that the at- 
tachment of the Hindoos to their tenets is 
not invincible, but that the Hindoo rajahs 
permitted the conversion of their subjects 
to the Christian faith, at a period when 
they possessed the means and power of 
preventing it. On what grounds is it then 
contended, that the Hindoos are so ‘trem- 
bringly alive’ to whatever concerns their 
religion, that the effer of the doctrines of 
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Christianity must offend and _ irritate 
them? It is evident that the arguments 
used by the Mahomedans, or early Chris- 
tian misvienaries, for the conversion of the 
Hindoos, must have been founded on this 
principle, that their religion was, wrong 
and that proposed to them was right. If 
we may give any credit to the reports of 
the two first Danish missionaries, these to- 
pics were frequently and forcibly urged, 
in their conferences with the Brahinins 
and other natives on the Malabar coast; 
and I see no reason to distrust the vera~ 
city of men of acknowledged piety and in- 
tegrity, who never shew a disposition to 
overrate the success of their labours. 
They do not even pretend that their rea- 
soning often impressed conviction on those 
to whom it was addressed; but it does not 
appear to have given offence, nor to have 
excited any persecution against them; 
and this is the point of importance in our 
present argument. p. 96—60. 


With equal success our author pro- 
ceeds to combat the suggestion, that 
any, the most pacific, measures to 
propagate Christianity will be re- 
garded by the natives as. indica- 


tions of an intention to force their 
conversion. By appeals to existing 


facts, to the known conduct of the’ 


3ritish government in every depart- 
ment, to the indulgence which, ex- 
cept in certain cases, has been uni- 
formly shewn for their customs and 
their civil polity, to the respect which 
we pay to learning and reputed 
sanctity among their own body, to 
the ardour with which we pursue 
their literature and cherish their pun- 
dits, it is clearly shewn, that, unless 
we actually commenced a war of 
proselytism, the inhabitants of the 
East would never give us credit for 
entertaining an idea so chimerical as 
that of their forcible conversion. 

Afier some very judicious remarks 
on the mode of making the great at- 
tempt of which he has just proved 
the practicability, the author directs 
his attention to the consideration of 
the religious and moral doctrines of 
Hindooisin, and the moral character 
of its professors. 

As we have already entered 
somewhat at large into the investi- 
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gation of this topic, we do not think 
it necessary to detain our readers 
with any copious extracts relating to 
it. We will therefore only express 
our conviction, that they will find in 
the present work a very satisfactory 
refutation of the strange positions 
whiclt have been advanced by cer- 
tain authors, respecting the anvary- 
ing excellence of the laws of Menu, 
and the spotless virtues of the Hin- 
doos. A single quotation from this 
part of the work must be admitted. 
{t relates to the moral character of 
the Hindoos, and ts peculiarly valua- 
ble, because it delivers the option 
of one who has enjoyed and in- 
proved the highest opportunities of 
appreciating that character. By 
what method the Bengal Officer will 
reconcile this picture with his own 
extraordinary representations, we 
cannot pretend to determine. With- 
out offering any comments on it, we 
will merely remark, that it forcibly 
corroborates the statements which 
we gave in our number for February, 
trom Mr. Holwell, Sir William Jones, 
aud Sir J. Mackintosh. 


‘If I were to describe the Hindoo cha- 
Facter generally, and im few words, allow- 
jug fer individual exceptions, I should 
detine it a compound of insincerity, servi- 
sity, and dishonesty. Their master pas- 
sion is self-imterest, which they pursue 
through all the mazes of cruning and du- 
plicity. Their disregard for veracity is 
most striking; and the detection of their 
falsehood excites no other sensation than 
that of regret for the failure of the pur- 
pose it was intended to answer. Their 
charity has more of ostentation than of 
benevolence in it. The apathy with which 
they see their fellow-creatures suffering 
pain and distress, is also very remarkable; 
aud their boasted tenderness to the brute 
creation is a negative quality, extending 
no farther than to the not depriving ani- 
mals of life, without any effort to prolong 
it or render it comfortable. ...‘The most 
un‘rring index to the national character 
of any people is, in my idea, to learn what 
their own sentiments are of each other; 
aud I may safely affirm no people shew 
more reciprocal distrust than exists among 
the individuals of every tribe and family 
here.’ I borrow this observation from a 


gentleman who resided several years in 





[Aprts, 
Hindostan, because it is conformable to 
my own experience, and in my Opinion 
strictly just.” p. 81, 82. 

IJ. On the Policy of imtroducing 
Christianity into India, which is the 
second general topic of our author, 
he has, from motives of dehcacy, 
declined to enlarge. He has, how- 
ever, adverted to some of the most 
material points couneected with this 
topic. We will briefly bring these 
before the reader, after having offer- 
ed one observation. 

We al} know that in every subject, 
whether of morals, politics, or reli- 
gion, there are certain established 
principles or axioms. Cases ma 
indeed occur, in which it may be 
proper, or necessary, to deviate from 
these general principles; but no- 
thing can be more just than that, in 
all cases of this kind, the propriety 
or necessity of the deviation should 
be clearly proved. Whenever the 
dispute hes between those who re- 
commend an adherence to general 
principles, and those who advise a 
departure from them, the whole 
weight of the proof ought obviously 
to rest on the latter class. It will 
certainly appear almost ridiculous to 
dwell for a moment on such self- 
evident truths; but we wish to draw 
the attention of our readers to them 
expressly for this reason, that, self- 
evident as they are, and uniformly 
as they are acted on in the common 
occurrences of private life, yet in 
national questions they are almost as 
uniformly overlooked. It ts curious 
to observe, in all discussions respect- 
ing national conduct, the practical 
dexterity with which the onus pro- 
bandi is shifted off from themselves 
by the party on which it ought to 
rest. Some most palpable instances 
of the justice of this remark have re- 
cently occurred in this country. In 
the grand question of the slave trade, 
where all the general principles of re- 
ligion, humanity, political economy, 
and common sense, fought on one 
side, the advocates of the abolition 
were yet reduced, by the skill or 
the ignorance (it is difficult to say 
which) of their adversaries, to the 
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necessity of elaborately proving that 
fraud, and rapine, and murder, and 
slavery, are not sanctioned. by the 
voice of God or nature. The case is 
exactly the same in the question now 
before us. We shall hereafter have 
eccasion once more to exemplify this 
observation, as it applies to the duty 
ofintroducing Christianity into India: 
at present we allude to it only in 
reference to the policy of that naea- 
sure. 

Now, in the whole round of poli- 
tical science, there can be no two 
propositions more obviously incon- 
trovertible than the following: 1. Te 
inultiply the points of common feeling 
between the subjects of a wise and 
equitable government and the ruling 
powers, is im the same propertion to 
increase the security and stability of 
that governmert; and, 2. (which is 
in fact a corollary from the pre- 
ceding), That such a government has 
nothing to fear, but every thing to 
hope, from the advancement of its 
subjects in light and knowledge. 

To maintain the opposite of either of 
these propositioas would be deemed 
monstrous; and yet, monstrous as 
it is, such has been precisely the line 
of conduct adepted by our antago- 
nists. We are told that the conver- 
sion of India would be fatal to the 
Indo-British power. We are asked, 
whether Britain could govern fifty 
millions of Christian subjects in the 
Kast? Now, Wf these and similar 
expressions have any meaning, they 
clearly imply one of two things ; 
either that the converse of the pre- 
positions we have just stated is true, 
or that the British government in 
India is a tyrannical government. 

There is really no alternative. 
None but a tyrannical government 
has reason to dread the improvement 
of its subjects; and such a goverament 
kas the best of all reasons: it is con- 
scious that there never can exist any 
sympathies between itself and its sub- 
jects; and that therefore to enlighten 
them, is to multiply the points of dis- 
union, rather than of harmony. 

But whatever may be our opinion 
of the intrepidity and wisdom of 
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some of the writers on the present 
subject, we believe that none of them 
will contend that the British admi- 
nistration in India can be charac 
terized as oppressive or tyrannical. 
Why, then, is it possible that, ir 
any case, a free government is en- 
dan gered by the ‘prosperity of its 
subjects Is it possible that, under 
ary circumstances, “ to connect at- 
tachment with allegiance” can be 
impolitic ? Surely a cause. which 
virtually at least, if net avowedly, 
rests on such principles, stands on 
very suspicious ground. 

But is there any thing peculiar 
in the situation of British India, 
which ought te make it an excep- 
tion to the general rules before 
stated? With a handtul of men (such 
is the argument of our opponents) 
we hold supreme dominion over an 
immense tract of country swarming 
with a crowded population. This 
sapreme dominion is maintained 
solely by our superiority in arts and 
arms; because there can be no 


doubt, that, if the mental powers of 


the natives were oa a par with their 
physical capabilities, our authority 
would vanish in the twinkling of an 
eye. Our only chance for safety 13 
by keeping up a marked distinction 
between our subjects and ourselves ; 
by taking full credit for our real ads 
vantages, and by pressing them 
down under a sense of conscious in- 
feriority. The palladium of our 
power is their ignorance, and to re- 
move this ignorauce would be to 
furnish them with arms against our- 
selves. Such conduct may be called 
harsh or ungenerous, but in truth 
there is no medium. We must lose 
the country altogether, or we must 
be content to retain it on these terms. 
We will not stop here to quarrel 
with the palpable absurdity of the 
suppesition on which the whole ot 
this reasoning leans—viz. that it is 
possible for an enlightened nation 
to maintain any thing like an inti- 
mate or continued intercourse with 
an unenlightened nation, without 
communicating to the latter, in some 
degree or other, a share of its advane 
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tages. This supposition, we assert, 
is not more essentially inconsistent 
with common sense and plain reason, 
than it'is belied in the most glaring 
mianner by every page of history, 
ancient or modern, from the com- 
merce between the Greeks and the 
barbarians, to the commerce be- 
tween the Chinese and the English. 
Without exposing, however, the 
fallacy of the supposition (if, indeed, 
it be not suihciently exposed by 
being mentioned), we shall advert to 
the argument built upon it. 

It this country were in the same 
situation with respect to India at 
present, with that which she occu- 
pied fifty years ago, the advice to 
keep the natives in perpetual igno- 
rance would at any rate have been 
better-timed. It was then, if ever, 
in our option to adopt it. Even 
then, however, and at the very com- 
mencement of our influence in the 
East, we conceive, that to have ac- 
ceded to such a principle would 
have been highly impolitic, because, 
of all tenures, that of ignorance is 
the most wretched and precarious, 
dut the truth is, that to propose that 
principle of action under existing 
circuuistanees, is at the best ex- 
tremely idle. Whether the natives 
shall remain in ignarance or not, is 
no longer left to our option: time, 
and the inevitable force of circum- 
stances, have already decided the 
question. During our long connec- 
tion with India, the operation, on the 
inhabitants, of our example, our po- 
litical system, and our judicial re- 
culations, thongh gradual, has been 
sure and decisive. ‘The remarks of 
the author before us on this pomt 
are excellent. 


That the fundamental! aiterations 
which have taken place im the civil in- 
sututions of Bengal, should produce a 
correspondent change in the manners of 
the natives, is a natural and obvious ef- 
fect; and, in point of fact, is very dis- 
cernible. We have Jaid aside the rod 
of despotism, which formerly kept the 
eountry in awe; official power has been 
defined and limited; and that authority 
which buropeans unconnected with ofs 
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fice exercised over the natives, and te 
which they paid submission from habit, 
is no longer tolerated. The Regulations 
of the Bengal government,’ by which the 
alteration has been effected, are prefaced 
by appeals to the understanding of the 
natives, who have thus beca insensibly 
taught to reason on the principles by 
which they are governed, and to weigh 
the propriety of the laws which have been 
promulgated. In addition to this, they 
are constantly acquiring new lights by 
their increased intercourse with Europe- 
ans. All this is highly creditable to the 
British administration in Bengal, and 
ought to suggest conclusions most favour- 
able to its conduct,.... Such, no doubt, 
would be the result of a comparison be- 
tween the Mahomedan and English go- 
vernment of the country; but the tyran. 
ny of the former has now, almost lost its 
place in the recollection of the natives; 
and, looking to the permanency of our 
authority over India, we are to consider 
the progressive operation of new and 
powerful principles. Under the prevail- 
ing and irritating influence of prejudices, 
founded on the distinctions which have 
been noticed, the habit af reasoning, 
once acquired, may not always take a 
direction most friendly to British views 
and interests, but will easily suggest 
many obvious comparisons unfavourable 
to both..,.. That such a state of things 
admits a wide scope for the operation of 
discontent and disaffection, whenever 
other causes may tend to excite them, 
will not be disputed: the public feeling, 
under such impressions, is prepared to 
receive any inciting impulse, and may 
be set in action by causes of no extraor- 
dinary irritation. With every precau- 
tion an our part, such causes will occur, 
aud may derive an additional impuise 
from the arts and intrigues of the disaf- 
fected.”’ p: $7, 


Now this is certainly a most se- 
rious crisis of affairs. The impulse 
has been given; the march is be- 
cun. We are called upon, there- 
fore, to determine, wot whether we 
shall enlighten the Hindoos or allow 
them to remain in ignorance ; but 
whether we shall compel them to 
relapse into their former state, oF 
assist their progress in the career of 
civilization, As to the fornser plan, 
the very attempt 1s chimerical. 
Every tiro.in the knowledge of hu- 
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yan nature is convinced that after a 
certain point the advancement of 
mind can never be arrested by hu- 
mat opposition: : 
“ Nought is retentive to the strength of 
spirit.” 
— Our wisest course assuredly is, 
to turn to our advantage what is ine- 
vitable. In any other. case, our ef- 
forts will not only be fruitless, but 
fatal to our own interests, or to those 
of our posterity ;—for even if we 
should imagine that we had suc- 
ceeded, our success could be but for 
a moment, and would ultimately 
serve only to exasperate where we 
might have conciliated. ‘The Hin- 
doos must m time, by the laws of 
nature, be what we dread so much 
to make them. It remains for us 
to decide, whether we shall secure 
their gratitude by a generous con- 
cession, or their vengeance by a re- 
luctant and extorted surrender. Who 
can avoid subscribing to the conclu- 
sion of our author ?— 


“ What then is our obvious policy, un- 
der such circumstances?—to implant in 
the minds of the natives principles, that, 
if they reason at all, they may reason to 


some beneficial consequence—such as 


will connect attachment with allegiance, 
and give them an interest in the prospe- 
rity of our European government: in 
other words, the principles of the Chris- 
tian religion.” p, 88, 


If. The progress of the discus- 
sion next leads us to consider the 
Duty of attempting the conmunica- 
tion of Christianity to the Hindoos. 

We must here recur to an obser- 
vation which we offered under the 
preceding head: on many national 
questions, it may be remarked how 
dexterously the onus proband: has 
been thrown on the. party which 
ought to have been exempt from all 
res sponsibility. If this remark has 
been exemplified with regard to the 
policy of the measure at present 
under consideration, it is no less 
torcibly exemplified with regard to 
its obligation. 

To prove this point, it is not ne- 
essury to state that there lies an obli- 
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gation on every Christian government 
to promote the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity ; an obligation on which we 
have more than once expatiated, but 
which yet seems to us nearly self- 
evident, and virtually implied in the 
very profession of the Christian re- 
ligion. Dismissing for the present 
all reference to a future state, it 
may be enough to ofler this simple 
position, That it is the duty of every 
government to consult (at least) the 
temporal happiness of its subjects. 
And we offer it in order to connect 
with it another, equally just and mo- 
mentous, That to communicate to a 
nation the knowledge of Christianity 
is the surest method to promote its 
temporal happiness. 

We cannot permit this position to 
be regarded as in the slightest de- 
gree open to debate. Attempts have 
indeed been recently made to inva~ 
lidate its force, and to prove that the 
Hindoos enjoy so much moral light 


as not to require the benevolent in-. 


terference of Christianity. Such at- 
tempts, however, the mere offspring 
of fatuity and prejudice, it would be 
waste of time any farther to criticise. 
It were really too much to be always 
arguing what ought rather to have 
beers asserted ; to be discussing as 
problems, w hat ought to be laid 
down as axioms. After all that we 

have seen, and heard, and read, we 
are authorised in declaring, as a con- 
viction which nothing can shake, 
that the temporal condition of the 
Hindoos (including in this term thei 
moral and social and public relations) 
admits of infinite improvement. ‘The 
statement of our author on this pomt 
is decisive: 

“There (in Hindostan), as well as inevery 
other country where idolatry has obtained 
a complete establishment, we not only 
tind a general debasement of the moral 
principle, and a corresponding corruption 
of manners, but even licemtiousness, ana 
the most shocking cruelty, deriving a 


sort of sanction from the religion itself, 


or trom the authority of custom ané 
practices founded uponit.” p. 91. 


It is also incumbent on us to pre- 
test against thie ettusions of those 
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degenerate sceptics (for even in 
scepticism there is degeneracy) of 
our days, who hesitate to admit that 
no religion ever produced such tem- 
poral blessings among its votaries as 
Christianity. We term them dege- 
nerate, because they have renounced, 

not only the belief of Christianity, 
but the very knowledge of those 
general principles of reasoning which 
were recognized and appealed to by 
their more enlightened predecessors, 
by the Herberts and the Boling- 
brokes of former ages. ‘The justice 
of our opinion will be discovered by 
the perusal of an extract from the 
present author. In order to avoid a 
mutilation of the passage, we must 
take it up immediately from the 
close of the preceding quotation. 
The whole is worthy of insertion, but 
the latter part peculiarly applies to 
the hints we have offered. 


“ This humiliating state of things 
would doubtless have attracted more of 
the attention of at least the more scrious 
part of our community, if the immense 
distance of our Orienta] dominions, while 
it conceals them in a great degree from 
the view of all who do not make Oriental 
subjects the peculiar objects of their re- 
gard, had not weakened the impression 
which those facts that are known are na- 
turally calculated to produce. Were the 
game superstitions, or the same barbareus 
and licentious rites, which are now exhi- 
bited on the banks of the Ganges, to be 
practised on the banks of the Thames, 
or even in the remotest part of the Bri- 
tish islands, they would excite the stongest 
possible feelings of horror, and stimulate 
our efforts to substitute a purer and more 
benign system in the place of this com- 
pound of cruelty and crime. But surely, 
to the eye of reason, the distance of that 
part of our dominions in which this vicious 
system prevails, makes no real difference. 
It is equally a portion of our empire; 
subject to our rule, and contributing 
jargely to our prosperity. May we not 
even go still further, and consider the 
natives of Hindostan im the relation of 
tenants, to whom we are bound by the 
obligations and duties of landlords? If 
these circumstances are attentively and 
seriously weighed, they will exhibit a 
most extraordinary phenomenon :—The 
most enlightened, improved, and (may 
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we not fairly say?) most religious nation 
upon earth, standing for many years in 
the closest of all social relations to a peo- 
ple bowed down under a dark and de. 
grading superstition. Might it not be 
very naturally supposed, by those who in 
the varying fortunes of nations acknow- 
ledge the hand of a superintending Pro- 
vidence, that it had been a design of Hea- 
ven, in bringing these vast countries 
under the dominion of a nation enjoying 
the purest of all systems of religion, that 
their benighted and depraved inhabitants 
might thus receive the light of Christian 
truth and the blessings of a seund mora. 
lity. They, however, who might hesitate 
to accede to this proposition, would rea- 
dily acknowledge that it 1s at least our 
duty to endeavour in every way to pro- 
mote the weii-being and happiness of our 
Oriental fellow-subjects. And it is to 
be hoped, that the temporal benefits for 
which this quarter of the globe is indebt- 
ed to the religion of Christ are so appa- 
rent, that it will not be denied by many, 
that the social and domestic comfort, as 
well as the moral improvement of a na. 
tion, can by no other means be so effectu- 
ally advanced as by fhe general reception 
of Christianity. This is a proposition, in- 
deed, on which we may hope there wiil 
be no dispute, since it has been frankly 
acknowledged even by avowed sceptics.” 
—‘* It is also the less necessary to dilate 
on this pleasing truth, because it has very 
lately been stated and enforced by a ve- 
nerable prelate with that pathetie elo- 
quence for which all that proceeds from 
his lips or his pen is so justly celebrated.” 
—‘*‘ Happily, however, these are truths 
not to be found only in the writings of pre- 
lates, nor in the speculations of the closet : 
we may appeal to the records of parlia- 
ment for the sense of one branch ef the 
legislature on this head*¥.””  p. 91 — 95. 


On the subject of the proposal 
which has been made, that govern- 
ment should interfere to arrest the 
progress of the missionaries, and the 
circulation of the holy Scriptures, in 
India, we find the following striking 
sentences. 


‘Thus, while every other religion in 
India is left undisturbed; while the doc- 





* See the Resolution of the House of 
Commons inserted in our number for Fe- 
bruary, p. igo. 
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trines of the Koran are freely circulated, 
and those of the Vedas and Sastras left 
unmolested; the government of a coun- 
try professing the Christian religion is 
called upon to exert its power for barring 
out every scattered ray of that religious 
and moral light which, through the en- 
deavours of any charitable individuals 
among us, might otherwise shine upon 
the inhabitants of that benighted land. 
It goes, in effect, to annihilate all that 
has been done for more than a hundred 
years, by the exertions of missionaries and 
the circulation of the Scriptures ; and to 
cast back into the darkness of paganism 
those who had emerged from it: for such 
must unavoidably be the consequences 
of banishing missionaries from India, and 
prohibiting the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures amongst the natives.” p. 97. 


After repeating our earnest wishes 
for the utmost possible. circulation 
of this valuable work, we close our 
remarks with its concluding para- 
graph. 


“ Anxious as Iam that the natives of 
India should become Christians, from a 
regard for their temporal happiness and 
eternal welfare, I know that this is not te 
be effected by violence, nor by undue in- 
finence: and although | consider this 
country bound by thestrongest obligations 
of duty and interest, which will ever be 
found inseparable, to afford them the 
means of moral and religious instruction, 
I have no wish to limit that toleration 
which has hitherto been observed with 
respect to their religion, laws, and cus- 
toms. On the contrary, I hold a perseve- 
rance in the system of toleration not 
only as just in itself, but as essentially 
necessary to facilitate the means used 
for their conversion; and those means 
should be conciliatory, under the guid- 
ance of prudence and discretion. But I 
should consider a prohibition of the trans- 
lation and circulation of our Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the recall of the missionaries, 
most fatal prognostics with respect to 
the permanency of the British dominion 
in India.” p. 100. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&c. &c. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Ix the press: Bampton Lectures on the 
Sin of Schism, by Rev. Thomas Le Mesu- 
ner;—-A new edition of Robinson’s Scrip- 
ture Characters;—A Diamond Concord- 
ance to the Bible, by the Rev. J. Brown of 
Haddington ;—A Work by Mr. L. Cohen, 
addressed to the Jews, tending to shew 
that the Jews can gain nothing by chang- 
ing their present belief, and that Bona- 
parte is not the Messiah ;—~and The Geo- 
Chronology of Antiquity, or a Compen- 
dium of Ancient History and Geography, 
by Mr. Aspin. 

Preparing for Publication: Essays 
historical and critical on Parts of the 
History of Scotland, particularly of the 
Highlands, by Mr. Dewar of Edinburgh; 
—Hints on the Economy of Feeding Stock 
and bettering the Condition of the Poor, 
by J. C. Curwen, Esq., M. P.;~— and A 


View of the Religions of the World, in & 
vols. 8vo., by the Rev. R. Adams of Edin- 
burgh. 

A new monthly magazine, entirely de- 
voted to the service of the fine arts, 
called “ Annals of Art,” will be published 
on the ist of May. 

The twentieth number of Carey’s ge- 
neral Atlas, imperial sheet, will soon ap- 
pear. He intends shortly to publish it in 
numbers reduced to a quarto size. 

The first impression of Mr. Cecil’s Me- 
moirs of the Rev. J. Newton is sold off, 
and a new edition, corrected, is ready for 
delivery. 


It appears that the whole of the money 
paid into the registry of the court of Ad- 
miralty, as droits of the admiralty and of 
the crown, from the year 1794 to March 
1808 (exclusive of the Danish prizes), 
amounts to 3,113,905! 1s,@d The money 
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drawn fram this fund by the royal war- 
rant amounts to 2,539,8371.19s. 7d. The 
halance, therefore, still remaining unap- 
propriated, is 574,007. 1s. Td. 

Lord- Somerville, in an Appendix to 
Mr. Wissett’s Treatise on the Culture of 
Hemp, estimates our annual consumption 
of hemp at 35,000 tons; and this quanti- 
ty he points out the means of raising 
without any material derangement of our 
present system of husbandry. The same 
nobleman has presented her majesty with 
a beautiful dress made from the wool of 
his Jordsiuip’s Merino flock. 

Dr. Swabey and Dr. Adams, of Doctors 
Commons, have given the following opi- 
nion on the subject of curates’ licences: 
“ That every licence granted to a curate 
terminates on the death of the incumbent 
who gave the nomination; and that the 
succeeding rector may nominate any 
other clergyman to the cure, and claim a 
fresh licence from the bishop of the 
diocese.” 

A subscription has been opened for 
erecting a monument to the memory of 
the Rev. Thomas Jones, late tutor of ‘T'ri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Joseph Hume has published some 
remarks on the mode of applying sulphur 
as a vermifuge to vegetables. ‘The me- 
thod is to dust the flowers of sulphur 
over .the leaves of the tree or plant, 
through a piece of muslin, or by means of 
a pull, This destroys al! worms or other 
musects, While it is beneficial to the plants 
in other respects. Peach-trees in parti- 
cular are improved by it. 

Rev. IT’. Lee, B. D., late fellow and tutor 
of Trinity College, Oxford, is elected pre- 
sident ot that society. 

Rev. T. Browne, fellow and tutor of 
Christ’s College,+ Cambridge, is elected 
master of that society, in the room of Dr. 
Barker; and J. Kaye, esq., senior wrang- 
ier and first medalist in 1304, is appoint- 
ed tutor, in the room of Mr. Browne. 

The subjects for the bishop of London’s 
medals in Christ’s College, for this year, 
are as follows: For the Latin dissertation, 
* Doctrina Redemptionis universalis per 
Mortem Christi ex sacris Scripturis 
patet;” for the English, “ Foolish and 
unlearned questions avoid, knowing that 
they do gender strifes.”’ 


FRANCE. 


4 
On the 17th ult. Bonaparte issued an 
imperial decree on the subject of cduca- 
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tion, intended to consolidate and perfect 
the various incomplete institutions whick 
have risen up under the successive go- 
vernments that have lived their short 
hour in France. By this decree, whigh 
consists of 144 articles, and forms an ela- 
borate and minutely organized system, 
all the schools, academies, or colleges of 
France, are connected together, and 
form The University; under the autho- 
rity and controul of which every esta- 
blishment for education, of every descrip- 
tion, is brought. The first chapter or- 
dains, that public instruction throughout 
the empire is confined to The University, 
and that no schools, of any kind, may be 
formed without the authority of its head, 
and by graduated members of it. Sub- 
ject to this rule, and to such other rules 
as may be promulgated by Bonaparte, 
the seminaries in each diocese are de- 
pendent on the archbishop or bishop, 
Who appoints and dismisses professors, 
&c. The imperial university is composed 
of as many academies, or provincial univer- 
sities, as there are courts of appeal in the 
empire. And the schools belonging to 
each academy are arranged in the follow- 
ing order: 1. The Faculties, for the more 
profound sciénces, and conferring of de. 
grees; 2. The Lyceums, for classics, 
history, logic, and the elements of mathe- 
matics and physics; 3. The. Colleges, for 
the clements of the classics, history, and 
the sciences; 4. Schools kept by private 
masters, in which the instruction ap- 
proaches that of colleges; 5. Boarding- 
schools, in which the imstruction is still 
less severe; 6. Primary schools, where 
reading, writing, and the first rules of 
arithmetic, are taught. All the schools 
must take, as the basis of their instruc- 
tion, “ the precepts of the Catholic reli- 
gion ;”’ fidelity to the emperor, and the 
Napoleon dynasty, “ the preserver of liberal 
ideas in France ;” and obedience to the 
statutes of the university, whose object is 
uniformity of instruction. All the profes- 
sors of theology are bound to conform te 
the provisions of the edict of 1682, con- 
cerning the four propositions contained 
in their declaration of that year (What 
this refers to we do not know). The fa- 
culties are four in number—viz. Theolo- 
gy, Law, Medicine, Mathematics (includ- 
ing Physics,) and Literature. ‘There are 
asmany theological] faculties as there are 
metropolitan churches ; and there will be 
one at Geneva, and one at Strasburgh, 
for the reformed religion. In each faculty 
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there are bachelors, licentiates, and doc- 
tors. The qualifications for each degree, 
and the rank and titles of graduates, Ke. 
&c., are inmutely detailed. The govern- 
ment has an absolute authority over all 
tiie functionaries of the university. These 
‘‘ promise obedience to the grand master 
in all he shall command them, for our 
service and the benefit of instruction.” 
They cannot quit their functions without 
his leave. They are subject to a correc- 
tional censorship, the inflictions of which 
in some cases are severe. 


— 


They are 
bound to inform the grand master of 
whatever may come to their knowledge, 
contrary to the doctrines and principles 
ei the university. To crown all, the 
grand master nominates to all the high 
otlices of the university, removes the 
professors, &c. from one academy to an- 
other (as is done here to excisemen), and 
fixes, with the aid of a council, the recula- 
tions of the different schools; and he is 
himself nominated by and removable at the 
«ull of the emperor. 

Such is the general organization of this 
rigantic establishment, this tremendous 


m O74 
instrument of good or evil, by which the 
education of the rising race is wholly mo- 
nopolized by the state. Whatis said on 
the subject of educating the lower orders, 
is vague and indeterminate; and doubt 

less one object of Bonaparte, in thus ac- 
quiring the complete sovereignty over 
the minds as well as the bodies of his sub- 
jects, is, to have it in his power to with- 
hold from them all knowledge which will 
not tend to mould them to his will. So 
much is it the object of this system to de- 
stroy the free exercise of individual judg- 
ment, and to produce a slavish uniformity 
of opinion, that it is made criminal to use in 
school any book, even a primer, which has 
not been sanctioned by the sign-manual 
of the emperor. 


UNITED STATES. 

A bed of coal, four miles in length, is 
said to have been discovered in Ulster 
county, in the state of New York. Sam- 
ples have been laid before the corpora- 
tion of that city; and it is expected that 
the supply will be ample. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THTOLOGY. 

A general and connected View of the 
Prophecies relative to the Conversion, 
Restoration, Union, and future Glory of 
the Houses of Judgh and Israel; by the 
Pev. G.S, Faber, D.D. Vicar of Stockton~ 
upon Tees. 2 vols. Svo. 16s. 

Sermons on a Future State,and mutual 
Recognition of each other, and on other 
Subjects 5 by the Rev. R. Shepherd, Arch- 
deacon of Bedford, 8vo. 6s. 

The Economy of a Christian Life, or 
Maxims and Rules of Religious and Mo- 
ral Conduct, arranged from the Scriptures, 
and adapted to Chrisiians of every deno- 
mination; by the Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. 
F.L.S. 2vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Remarkable Particulars in the Life of 
Moses; by J.Campbell. 4s. 

Remarks on a recent Hypothesis, re- 
specting the Origin of Moral Evil, in a 
Series of Letters to the Rev. Dr. Williams, 
the Author of that Hypothesis; by W. 
Bennet. @s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Origin of Moral Evil, 
in which the Hypothesis of the Rev. Dr. 
Willams is investigated; by W. Parry. 
2s. 6d. 


Curtst. Osserv. No. 76. 
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A Reply to ‘“‘ Remarks on a Recent 
Hy pothesis, respecting the Origin of Mo- 
ral Evil, in a Series of Letters to the Rev. 
Dr. Williams, the Author of that Hypo- 
thesis, by the Rev. W. Bennett.” In 
Eight Letters to that Gentleman; by J. 
Gilbert. 3s. 6d. 

A Catechism compiled from the Book 
of Common Prayer; by William Buckle, 
A.M. 2s. On Fine Paper, 5s. 
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Memoirs of the Public Life of the late 

Right Hon. Charles James Fox; by R. 

Feil. 4to. 12. Lls. od. 

Truth and Error contrasted, in a Letter 

to a young Gentleman, in answer to his 

Apology for joi#ing the M ethodists. 1s. 6¢. 
The Fall of Cambria; by Joseph Cottie. 


2 vals. toolscap Svo. lds. 
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Six Cantos; by Walter Scott, Esq. 4te. 
1/. Lis. 6d. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Sect- 
tish Language; by John Jamieson, D. D. 
2Qvyols, 4to. 4/. 4s. 

The Crusaders, og the “Minstrels of 
Acre: a Poem in Pi, eel 4to. 19s. 
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" GREAT BRITAIN. 


CURATES BILT. 
We are truly happy that Mr. Perceval, 
with a perseverance which does him thé 
greatest honour, has again brought before 
parliament his bill for improving the con- 
dition of stipendiary curates. The object 
of the measure isto provide competent sa- 
laries for cyrates who reside on livings on 
which the incumbents do not reside, and 
which are sufficiently valuable to admit 
of the increased charge. The bishops are 
already empowered by law to assign sala- 
rics to the amount of 75, a year; withthe 
use of the parsonage-houseé, or an allow- 
ance instead of it. Mr. Perceval’s bill pro- 
posesto givethe bishops the farther power, 
in cases wheré the annual value of a liv- 
ing, on which the incumbent does not 
reside, shall exceed 4001. to assign to 
the resident curate one-fifth of the 
value of the benefice; with a provision, 
that inno case shall he have a power to 
assign more to any curate than 250/. per 
annum. What we chiefty regret in this 
measure is, that any discretion shou!d be 
tft to the bishop, with respect to the 
quantum of salary: he can in no case 
Kive more than the nf cifed proportion ; 
bat he may in every Case give less. We 
have heard a vartety of objections urced 
against the bill in question: bet they 
have appeared to us to be futile in the 
extreme Fhe measure, as far as it goes. 
‘s certainly called for, by every considera- 
tion of justice and peliey; by the claims, 
too lone unheeded, of a most meritorious 
but suifering class of men; and by a re- 
gard to the best interests of the commnu- 
nity. We only wish it could have been 
carried farther, so as to provide a suffi- 
cient salary tor a resident clergyman in 
every part of the kingdom without excep- 
fon. A greater benefit than this pee 
not be conferred on the oe by 
any minister. We understand that a si- 
milar bill with be brouche in for “ico 


MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRUTHREN, 


The Hottentot congregation at Bavians- 
kiouf, near the Capr or Goon Hors, con- 


sisted, at the close of the year 1806, of 


£23 persons, viz. 104 communicants, 538 
baptized adults and children, and $1 can- 
eidates for baptis:n. 








One of the missionaries at Spring Place, 
in the Curroxkee country, writes, that 
* the good disposition of the Indians 
toward us has not ceased, but rather in. 
creased ; and more of them have applied 
to us this sunmneér, to admit their children 
into our school.” “ It is rather singular 
that the Indians have become so desirous 
to send their children to school, though 
chiefly to leam English. Bat whatever 
their motive is, I believe that our Saviour 
has gracious views in permitting it. [ 
have found the difficulties in learning the 
Cherokee language insurmountable; and 
it often comes into my mind, whether it 
may not be with this nation as with the 
Hottentots, who first learn Dutch, and 
then hear in that language the word of 
God declared anto them.” 

The labours of the Brethren at Bethany 
Hope, and Friedburg, m Norru Caroriya, 
among the negroes, continue to be bless. 
ed; ard several have been baptized. 
A farther extension (as far as their funds 
will permit) of the missionary labours of 
the American Brethren among the ne- 
groes, is under contemplation. 


Ty 


bhings continue to wear a promising 
appearance among the Esquimaur on the 
coast of Lanrapor. The work of econver- 
sion, began among them two years since, 
has been increased and established; and 
the schools, both of children and adults, 
‘continue to be held, with the Lord’» 
blessing.” 
MISSION TO TARTARY. 

In the letters lately received from the 
missionaries at Karass, they state their 
having sent Mr. Paterson, one of their 
number, to visit the Sonna people (for an 
account of whom, sce our volume for 
1805, p. 52), one of the most powerful of 
the mountain tribes, and who still retain 
theChristianname. This journey, though 
extremely hazardous from the disturbed 
stete of the mtermediate districts, has 
been undertaken in the hope of prevent- 
ing their renouncing, as too many of the 
neighbouring tribes have done, the Chris- 
tian name, and submitting to the degrad- 
ing influence of Mahomedan delusion. 
The plague raged dreadfully among the 
neighbouring Tartars, but, by the blessing 
of God on the means which they employ- 


ed, the missionaries had succeeded im 


preventing the evil from coming among 
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them, and even in restoring to health se- 
veral of their neighbours who were afilict- 
ed with it. They mention this cireum- 
stance in their letters to the Sonna peo- 
ple, and offer to communicate to them a 
knowledge of the means which they had 
so successfully employed to arrest the ra- 
vages of this dreadful distemper. 

Letters ofa still later date, the 26th of 
January 1808, have been received in town 
from Karass. The violence of the plague 
had somewhat abated; and all the mis- 
sionaries, excepting Mr. B:unton, conti- 
nued to enjoy tolerable health. The 
paper and types sent out by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society for the purpose 
of printing the Turkish Scriptures, had 
not reached Karass; they were therefore 
proceeding with a small edition of the 
New Testament on Russian paper, intend- 
ing to print a corrected edition, of a 
much larger size, on the paper and with 


the types which they expected shortly to 
receive. 


Doky CEASE I 


BAPTIST MISSION IN BENGAL. 

Very interesting details respecting the 
progress of this mission have lately been 
received, extracts from which we shall 
take a future opportunity of laying be- 
fore our readers. During the year 1806 
the missicnartes had baptized twenty-two 
persons, ‘The number of native members 
now belonging to the church at Seram- 
pore is seventy-five, the greater part of 
whom continue to give satisfaction by 
their conduct, and some employ them- 
selves in making known the Gospel to 
their countrymen. A mission among the 
Burmans has been attempted, and with a 
fair hope of success. The particulars 
will be given hereafter. The printing of 
the Scriptures in the Oriental languages 
proceeds without intermission. The libe- 
ral donation of 2,000. by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, towards promoting 
this object, proved a most seasonable 
aid. 








VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue king of Sweden has replied to the de- 
clarations of war made against him by 
Russia and Denmark. The former he 
charges with the grossest treachery, and 
he supports the charge by authentic do- 
cuments, which prove not only that at- 
tempts were made to seduce the inha- 
bitants of Finland from their allegiance, 
but that the Russian ambassador at 
Stockholm had most shamefully endea- 
voured to tamper with the Swedish offi- 
cers, and by means of bribes to induce 
them to abandon the cause of their sove- 
reign and their country. This proceed- 
ing, so outrageously subversive ef ail 
established usages, has led to the arrest of 
the Russian ambassador, who, to the dis- 
srace of his government, appears to 
have acted the base part which he has 
taken in conformity with his instructions. 
Both the answers of the Swedish court 
are drawn up with great ability; and 
they expose the futility of the reasons 
on which the courts of St. Petersburgh and 
Copenhagen pretended to justify their 
hostilities. We were happy to find, in 
the reply to the Danish declaration, a 
‘distinct and solemn disavowal of any at- 


tempt having been made by Great Bri- 
tain to induce Sweden to take any part 
whatever in the expedition against Copen- 
hagen, or to involve her in war with any 
of her neighbours. The following passage 
is remarkable: “ The court of London has 
since fully justified this enterprise ; and 
the experience of every day justifies it 
Numerous French armies remained in 
Lower Saxony, and overawed the North; 
there were still nations te subjugate, ports 
to shut, and forces to direct against Eng- 
land; they were to penetrate thithez 
whatever the expense might be; they 
would have acted im any case, and under 
any pretence that might be offered ; and 
yet, now, it is the expedition against the 
Manish fleet which is the rallying word of 
the whole league.’ ‘ But injustice and 
falsehood find their end, and honour and 
truth will trinmph in their turn. His ma- 
jesty, relying on the justice of his cause, 
and reigning over a brave and loyal peo- 
ple, so often tried by dangers, and always 
supported uuder them by the Almighty, 
hopes that the same 


providence will! 
vouchsafe to bless his arms, and restore 
to his subjects a safe and honourable 
poace, to the confusion of his enemies.” 
The warlike preparations of Sweden 
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proceed With great vieour. A icvy of 
650,000 has been made without difficulty, 
and the whole population of the kingdom 
are eagerly empioyed in acquiring the 
use of ANS, The Swedish ileet has been 
compicte iV equi jo do four service, and 
would of itscif have been capable of pre- 
venting a descent from the snores of Den- 
mark. It has since been joined by a Bri- 
tish squadron of cons derable force, which 
will shortly be reinforced by a second 
squadrou, and by a large body of troops. 
The occupation of Norway, and of one or 
two of the islands in the Baltic, and an 
attack on soime of the Russian ports in 
tnal sea, are said to be the object of the 
armament; the commaiud of which is 
given to admiral Sir James Saumarez, 
aud general Sir John Moore. 

The expected revolution has at length 
commenced in Spain. The king has ab- 
dicated the throne, and his soa, the prince 
of Asturias, has been proclaimed in his 
stead. ‘The prince of the Peace has been 
arrested, and his accumulated wealth, to 
the amount of three or four millions 
sterling, confiscated. The ostensible 
agents In this transaction have been the 
ancient vrandees of Spain; and the 
French general Murat, though at the 
head of ©0,000 men, has as yet taken 
no active part in it. We thave very little 
doubt, however, that the whole has been 
brought about by French intrigue, and 
that they remain apparentiy uncencern- 
do spectators of what is passing under 
ir eyes, merely to save appearances, 
and to pay court to the pride of the Spa- 
miards, by making Che vevolution appear to 
pe their own act 

In Portugal, the pressure of famine is 
Suid to have been so great that Junot au- 
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thoyised an application to Sir C. Cotton, 
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ho commands the blockading squadron, 
for a relaxation of the blockade m favour 
of vessels loaded with provisions. sir C, 
Cotton has applied to government for in- 
structions. We shail be glad to find that 
3t is dvemed right by our government to 
permit the necessary relief to be impart- 
ccd to the wretched Portucueze, 

EAST INDIES. 


One of the petty rajahs in the upper 
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provinces of Bengal, having refused ta 
pay his stated tribute, and having acted 
contumaciously én other respects, it was 
found necessary to employ foree to re- 
duce him to submission. He betock him- 
self to a strong mud fort between Agra 
and Delhi, where he concentrated his 
foree, and endured a siege of four weeks 
A breach having been effected on the 
24th of November, an assault was made 
on the fort; but so obstinate was the re- 
sistance, that our forces were ebliged, 
notwithstanding the most heroic efforts, 
to withdraw from the combat with a great 
loss both of officers and meu. Five hun- 
dred of our men are said to have been 
killed and wounded on this occasion, 
among whom were twelve officers killed, 
and twenty-one wounded, The rajah 
abandoned the fort in the night, and it 
was taken possession of in the morning 
by our troops. 

With the exception of this unfortunate 
affair, the whole of our Indian dominions 
are stated to enjoy profound tranquillity ; 
and the state of the finances is represent- 
ed as greatly improved. An expedition 
had been undertaken, it was supposed 
against Manilla; but the issue of it was 
not known when the last aecounts left 
Madras. 


AMERICA. 


Mr. Rose, who went out last year 
charged with a special mission to the 
American government, has returned to 
this country. The result of his mission 
is said to have been the adjustment of the 
differences respecting the Chesapeake. 
In that case, however, it seems extraordi- 
nary that the president’s proclamation, 
interdicting the entrance of our ships of 
war into the waters of the United States, 
should not have been annulled. The 
embargo also is still continued; but My. 
Madison, the American secretary of state, 
is said to have declared that that measure 
was not dictated by any sentiment of 
hostility towards Great Britain, but was 
merely precautionary, in consequence 
of the present uncertain state of the 
world, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
Tue variety of important business which 
has come before parliament during the 





last and present month, will preclude us 
from doing more than merely giving 4% 
outline of its proeeedings. 
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1. The attack on Copenhagen has occa- 
sjoned numerous debates in both houses. 
The tendency of these debates, and of the 
information which they have elicited, es- 
pecially when combined with recent 
events, has been, as we conceive, to ren- 
der the justification of our government 
more complete and satisfactory. The 
Danish fleet was inanifestly destined by 


Bonaparte to become an instrument of 


his vengeance against this country ;° and 
ao one can for a moment doubt that he 
would have found means to possess him- 
self of it, had it not been placed beyond 
his reach. ‘The measures required to ac- 
ecomplish this object are certainly to be 
deplored; bat they appear to us to have 
been measures strictly defensive, and not 
to have gone beyond the necessity of the 
case. Nor have the Danes themselves, in 
the moment of their keenest exaspera- 
tion, ventured to allege that the officers, 
who were entrusted with the management 
of the expedition, did not conduct them- 
selves with every degree of generosity, 
humanity, and even tenderness towards 
them, which was consistent with the exe- 
eution of their orders, 

2. Much of the time of both houses 
has been occupied mn hearing evidence on 
the subject of the orders in council of the 
Lith of November last. The result of this 
examination has been to shew, that the 
measures of restriction adopted by Aime- 
rica (viz. her non-importation act, and 
the embargo of ler shipping) were not the 
eflect of these orders, but that they passed 
previously to the arrival in that country 
of any intelligence respecting them. 
Whatever injury, therefore, our com- 
merce may have sustained from the re- 
strictive enactments of the American vo- 
vernment, would have been produced in 
an equal degree had the orders in couneil 


of the llth November never appeared, 
That Bonaparte had adopted the most 
¥ivorous measures for the exclusion of 
British produce and manufactures from 
the continent of Europe, and had mani- 
fested a tixed determination to render 
those measures efiectual, some montis 
previous to the llth of November, has 
also been established in evfdence. ‘That 
he would have attained his object more 
easily and completely, had he been able 
io draw supplies from neutral states, is 
Obvious, No pressure, for example, 
“ould have been felt on the continent 
from the scarcity, and consequent high 


Brice, of sugar aad coffee, if neutral ships 
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could freely import those articles: and 


while they could with equal freedom carry 
away the produce and manufactures of 
the continent, for the supply of South 
America and the foreign West-India 
islands, the demand for English manufac - 
tures would necessarily be less in that 
part of the world than it is at present. 
It appears, therefore, that the orders of 
council have not operated to diminish 
our trade, but rather to prevent the ex- 
treme depression of it. A doubt, how- 
ever, may be entertamed, whether the 
colonies of France and Spain in the West 
Indies ought not to have been placed un- 
der a strict blockade, as far at least as 
respetts the export of such articles of 
their produce as come into competition 
with the productions of our own colonies. 

3. A bill was brought into parliament 
at an early period of the session to prohi- 
bit the granting of places in reversion, 
which in itself was obviously both just 
and politic, and which caine recommend- 
ed by the committee of finance, as the 
first of a series of measures of economical 
reform which it was their intention to 
propose. This bill passed through the 
house of commons with scarcely a dissent- 
ing vote. Inthe upper house it received 
the support both of ministers and their 
political opponents; but was, neverthe- 
less, thrown out by a large majority, ob- 
tamed, as it would appear, through the 
influence of the court, in opposition to 
both parties, On investigating the Journals 
of the house of lords, it appeared that a 
large number of proxies had been trans 
ferred from the hands of ministers to those 
of lords who were adverse tu the measure, 
on the day preceding the division which 
decided its fate. This circumstance pro- 
duced a lively sensation both In the 
house of commons and in the nation at 
farce. The lord mayor, aldermen, and 
common council of London, came te 
an unanimous resolution of expressing, in 
a petition to the house of commons, their 
deep concern that, notwithstanding all 
the sacrifices which had been made by 
the people, and all the gross abuses 
which had been found to exist in the pub- 
lic expeuditure, and which they had 
trusted parliament would have adopted 
effectual measures to reform, this first 
step towards reformation should have 
been unhappily frustrated ; and praying 
the house uot to relax in their endeavours 
for enforcing a rigid economy, for pre- 


venting future abuses, and for abolishing 
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all unnecessary places and pensions, as 
well in reversion as otherwise, as the best 
means of consolidating the strength of 
the empire and calling forth the energies 
of the people. 

Another bill to the same effect, only 2l- 
tercd in point of duration, so as to suit 
the forms of pariiament (which do not 
permit the same bij! which has once been 
rc,ccted to be again presented during the 
continuance of the same session), has 
been brought in by Mr. Banks, the chair- 
man of the committee of finanve, and, 
after passing through the lower house, 
has been sent wo to the lords, many of 
whom have again indicated their inten- 
tion to oppose its farther progress, on the 
ground of its being an improper inter- 
ference with the ancient prerogatives of 
the crown. The bill is to be in force to 
the end of the next session of parliament, 
aud till six weeks after the commence- 
ment of the subsequent session. We feel 
no small degre: of solicitude that this bill 
may pass into a law, not se mueh on 
account of the intrinsic magnitude of its 
object, as on account of its ebvious rea- 
sovableness und propriety. We are per- 
suaded that if a majonty of the house of 
lords, under the pretext of recard to the 
richts of the crown, shall contiune to re- 


ject a measure which is so unexceptioua- 


ble in itself, and which is supported by 
the almost uvantrmous voice of the com- 
mons of England both in and ont of par- 
jhament, they vill dado mere to lessen the 
fair and constitutional influence of the 
crown, and to alienate the minds of the 
people, than could be eficcted by all the 
arts of all the Jacobins in the kinedom, 
The king trove the throne his recom- 
mended to parliament meesurcs ot eco- 
momv and retrenchmert; the coimmons 
heve proceed d to act on that recom- 
mendation, the people have looked for- 
ward with anxiety to the effect of thetr 
labours; and yet the loras, or rather 
a part of them. declere, in opposition to 
*)c united sont ments of the king and the 
poople, that the work of reform shal! por 
proceed, but sha}! be crushed ia its very 
rommencement. Vee carmestiy hope thet 
they may be led to see the pernicious 
effect of such a contest, end to desist 
from prosecuting i. 

4. Under the head “ Religions Intelli- 
gence” we have advertec to the bull, 
which is ® its prorress through the house 
of commons, for enabling the bishops to 
assizn competent salaries to stipendiary 





(Arrin, 
curates, In cases where the incumbents 
do not themselves reside. This beneficial 
ineasure we trust will at length be carried. 
It has become the more necessary, bee 
cause (as we feared would be the case *), 
the eflect of Sir William Scott's act, foy 
enforcing the residence of the clergy, ap- 
pears to have been only to increase the 
instances of non-residence, and to legalize 
the practice. On this account we are 
happy to perceive that a list of all the 
non-resident clergymen in the kingdom, 
with a specification of the causes of their 
non-residence, has been required by the 
house of commous. The state of the 
church of Ireland has also occupied the 
attention of parliament, and bills have 
been brought in * for enforcing the resi- 
dence of spiritual persons on their bene- 
fices in Ireland,” and for more effectually 
providing for the building and rebuilding 
of churches, chapels, and glebe-houses, 
and tor the purchase of glebe-lands, 
glebe-houses, and impropriations,” in that 
country, 

5. . committee of the house of com. 
mons has been appointed to inquire how 
far the evils attending lotteries have been 
remedied by the existing laws, and to re- 
port what farther measures may be neces- 
sary to that end. This committee has 
not yet finished its investigation, but it 
has made a report to the house, which in- 
directly admits the inexpediency of conti- 
nuing state lotteries, but proposes, in 
case they should be continued, several re- 
medial regulations, which seem likely to 
obviate much of their evil, and which we 
trust will be adopted on the passing of 
any future lottery bill. 

6. Prom aceounts laid on the table of 
the house of commons, it appears that the 
oficial value of Imports into this country 
from Furope, Africa, and America, in the 
year en ling the Sth of January 1806, was 
24,°72.46815; Sth of January 1807, 
25,089,1361; and 5th of January 1808, 
25,400,550L ‘The official value of exports 
of foreign merchandize at the same pe- 
riods was, 9,950,5631, 9,124,4991, and, 
@.°95.2834; and of British produce and 
manufactures, 25,004,337, 27,402,6851., 
and 84,190, 7624 Phe value, however, 
at the market price, is much greater. 
This last item, for instance, when valued 
at the market price, makes 40,479,865/. 

7. The charzres brought against the 


* Sec vol. for 1802, p. 265; vol, for 1809, 
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marquis of Wellesley for his conduct 
towards the nabob of Oude, were made 
the subject of debate in the house of com- 


mons on three different nights. The de- 
cision of the house was in favour of the 
marquis. The question respecting his 
conduct towards the nabob of Arcot has 
aot yet been brought forward. 


8. A select committee of the house of 


commons has been appointed to investi- 
gate the affairs of the East-India Com- 
pany. The inguiry is to be directed not 
only to the state of its financial and com- 
mercial, but also of its political admini- 
stration. 

Petitions from the Roman-catholic 
body in Ireland have been presented to 
both houses of parliament, praying to be 
relieved from the disabilities under which 
they labour. They are to be taken into 
consideration early in May. 

10. In the mutiny act a clause has 
been introduced, which tends to restore 
the system of unlimited service in the 
army. Seven years had been fixed, by 
Mr. Windham’s act of last year, as the 
term of service to all who should thence- 
forward enter the army: the clause in 
question leaves it to the choice of the in- 
dividual to enlist either for seven years or 
for an unlimited period. We cannot but 
regret that a planwhich promised greatly 
to add both to the respectability of the 
army and the comfort of the individuals 
composing it, should be ip the slightest 
degree infringed. It is no satisfactory 
plea to say that an option is still left to 
those who enter: the lower classes are al- 
lowed to be thoughtless and improvident; 
it is surely expedient, therefore, that the 
legislature should euard against the 
eifects of that thoughtlessness and impre- 
vidence, by wise and appropriate regula- 
tions, 

Lord Castlereagh has brought for- 
ward his plan for internal defence. Our 
regular and militia force he stated to 
amount to 200,000 rank and files to 
which he proposes to enable his majesty 
to make an addition of 50,000 men, when- 
ever there may appear to be a necessity 
for it, by means of Mr.Windhaim’s train- 
ing bill. Two hundred thousand men 
are already enrolled under that bill, 
trom whom it is his intention that 
50,000 shall be selected by ballot, who 
Shall be ready, at a moment’s warning 
in case of invasion or the appearance of 
invasion, to fill up the ranks of the regu- 
lar army to its full complement of 
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250.000 men. The actual number of vo. 
lunteers in Great Britain he stated to be 
290,000 ; besides which, he proposes that 
a local militia of €0 000 men shall be 
@aised by ballot, to be apportioned in the 
different counties, according to the exten 
of the existing volunteer force in @ach 
county, in such a manner as that the 
number which the volunteers may fail 
short of six tines the quota of the na- 
tional militia shall be supplied by the 
local militia; the local militia being al- 
ways augmented tn proportion as the voe 
lunteers decrease ; a permission also be- 
ing given to volunteer corps to place them- 
selyes on the footing of local militia, in 
which case the whole expense of their es- 
tablishment will be defrayed by govern- 
ment. In the local militia, no substitutes 
are tu be permitted, but heavy fines are 
imposed on those who, being balloted, re- 
fuse to serve, unless they shall become 
volunteers entirely at their own expense. 
Those who enter voluntarily for four yeare 
are to have a bounty of two or three gui- 
neas. The persons liable to the local mi- 
litia are, all between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five who are not volunteers. 
They are to be embodied in each county 
for twenty-eight days in the year (during 
which they receive pay and are subject 
to martial law), besides being drilled at 
other times; but they are not to be 
marched out of the county except in 
case of invasion. We should be glad to 
see the greatest part of our volunteer 
corps convert themselves into this pre- 
ferable species of defensive force; in 
which case we shou!d be disposed to con- 
sider our military means, reasoning ac- 

mz to human proba abil ities, to be 
equal to every purpose of internal secu- 
rity. There is one part of the bill which 
strikes us as being peculiarly 


cord 


oppressive : 
we mean that which allows no-exemption 
from the local militia to those who are 
serving by substitute in the national mi- 
litia. This clause we trust wil! be modi- 
fied in the committee. 

12, Notwithstanding the depression of 
our foreign commerce, the finances of the 
country appear to be in a prosperous 
state. The surplus of the consosidated 
fund for the vear cnding the 5th of April 
1803, amoutits to four millions and a 
half, whereas it has seldom exceeded 
three millions in former years. In con- 
sequence of this circumstance, and of 
the large revenue derived from the tax 
on property, the loaa to be negotiated for 
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the present vear, exclusive of four mil- 
lions of exchequer bills, is only eight 
millions. The interest of this sum will 
be provided for in the following manner 
—VizZ. 
Short annuities falling in, 380,000L. 
Saving in management of 

funds, 65.000 
Imp rovement inthe mode 

of collecting the assecss- 

ed taxes, with some 

small additions thereto, 125,000 
Modifications of and ad- 

ditions to the stamp 

duties 200,000 


erent DON 


13. The sinecure office of surveyor of 


the petty customs has been abolished. 


14. Bills have been brought into par- 


lament for building two more bridges 


across the Thames; one at Vauxhall, and 
the other near Somerset House, 
NAVAL INTELLIGENCE, 

A Danish 7i-gun ship has been taken 
and destroyed on the coast of Zealand, 

Sir John Duckworth, after a fruitless 
cruize in search of the Rochefort squa- 
dron, has returned to Plymouth. No 
certain intelligence has as yet been re- 
ceived of the course pursued by that 
squadron. 

The little island of Mariegalante, in the 
neighbourhood of Guadaloupe, has been 
captured by a detachment of seamen 
and marines from three of his majesty’s 
frivates. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a — 


We have to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from Mr. Nevitte Warts, the brother 


of Henry Kirke White, aad Sg to 


a passage in our Review of his brother’s Re- 


mains, wherein we express an apprehension lest the avowed difference in the reli- 


gious sentiments of that am‘able young man and his biographer, Mr. Southey, 


should have deprived the reader of letters and compositions that would have proved 


interesting to him. He et ites that apprehension to be wholly unfounded. 
myself,” he says, *f called upon publicly to acquit him (Mr. $ 
applied.” “ All my poor brot! her’s papers have passed through my hands, and | 
, that Mr. Southey’s principles have pre- 
vented his selecting any piece _ publication that was worthy of public notice.” 
“ The candour and liberality e Libited by Mr. Southey, throughout the whole of 
this business, has excited the einen erootions Qf pr atitude in the heart of the fa- 
v have eause to be satisfied with the way 1k 

We have real pleasure in laying this in- 


have not discovered, in a sing! 


nity 4 of H. kK, White, and thre ey thin VK they 


! , » ’ , 4 . 
which he has performed lus sad office.” 


formation before the public 


@. L. somewhat imistakes our sentiinents on ‘the question, “ Whether the heathens 

can be saved without the knowledge of the Gospel. » We perfectly agree with him as 
‘an judge, few, if any, among them can be re- 
And in this fact there surely 13 
enouzh to stimutate the zeal and compassion of Christians, even if they should find 
some difficulty in resolving the abstract 

rse be saved without the eapheid kno 


to the awful fact, that, as far as we 


lt x.) 


garded as fearing God and working : 


} 


? y1Stance 


i teousness. 


quest ion, W hether 


t'¢ 


tee of Christ. 


~ 


We are much obliged to FE. W. B.. but we mast decline the insertion of his letter. 


Mr. Faser’s letter; Q. E.D.; 3.8.3; Tatra; Reomensis; the tract from Olney; Fra- 
TERNICUS; Oxovieysts; C.C.; G. BL; T. A. M.3; Aw Exemy to Presupice; O.C.; 


Evancetrceus; Ceri; Caxras; Movrror 3. A Country Crerrcyman; N.B.; and 


b 


FE. B. have come to hand, and wil! reeeiv 


T: e lines sent by ¢65; have aivcady app: 


e due attention. 


dan the Christian Observer. 


Aw Ivquiren’s letter, and the promised verses on the Srave Trapr, in our next. 


We heartily wish we could contrive to 
Does T. 8. incan to sav, 


-> 


prophetic Scriptures? [le must be aw: 


picase both T. 8S. and all our other readers. 

use to attempt to fix the me aning of the 
ire, that, though such disquisitions are € USe 
tasteful to hin, they are high! interesting to many excelle nf persons, who mic ht 
justly compla io if this branch of saered 
pages.  T.S. ctietts to the nember of names sometimes inserted in the 


not a few, on the other hand, find fault with the scantiness of the list. We ¢ 


assure T, ¢ that we never have anv 


ection to record good Lives and happy 


Deaths, which come to us properly auth enticated. 


Qe RNELIA SeGus to us to mistake the im port of the expression to which she ob} ects 





“ I deem 
‘.) of a charge so unjustly 


| ie 


a heathen can in any 


literature alone were excluded from out 
Owituary ¢ 
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